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Provide by a General Accident Policy, indemnifying the Professional or Business 
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Principal Sum in Case of Death. ‘ 
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Against Premature Death, nt 
Provide by a Life Policy. % 


Against Failing Powers, 


Or the time when children will have to be educated or started in business, provide 


by an Endowment Policy to accumulate a fortune for you. 
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part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
s*yuent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paver is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Kemittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Natio 
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For convenience «f subscribers wishing to perma- 
nevtly and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
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Covers for the Nation, 





in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder, 
who wil! put in the numbers for a small charge. 
These have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, and 
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From July 1865, to September, 1880, 
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ion, Box i¥4, New York, or y. P. INDEX, Bangor, Maine. 
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Address Publisher of the Nation 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) San Diego. e 
(*; JL AND MILITARY COLLEGE.— 
Full Collegiate Course for both sexes: Commercial, 
Scientific, Classical, and amines? . . climate in the 
world; no heated terms; no cold spell 
7 7 General STUART STANLEY, Principal. — 
“Coswacticvt, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
ee tion and careful Best of references 
al ven. ARL#S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. : 
WW ZILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
i a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princt- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILSON. 


District oF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1916 35th St. 





HE CEDARS,” GEORGETOWN 

Heights.—A Home and Day School for Young 
Ladies. Extensive grounds; superior scholastic advan- 
tages. Miss EARLE. 





MARYLAND, Anna ols. yy F 
ANNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mars. Ric HARD WwW ELSH, _ Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Be TON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (58th Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolog 
isas 4 alty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. T e location is the most elegant | in Boston. 


Ff. 4 ° ror Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge, and other Uni- 
versities and ¢ ‘olleges, has now complete 8 plans and 
staff of teachers, so as to_meet the per on changes of 
siudies recently made at HARVARD and at the English 
Universities, and 1s now ready to receive into his family 
three well brought-up boys on inclusive terms, as mode- 
rate as the very liberal arrangements mace will allow. 
As to the success of his pupils at Harvard at the last Ex 
amination (October, 1885) and in former years, he refers, 
with permission, to President C. W. Elot, LL.D. Other 
references are in the prospectus. Pupils entering before 
Nov. 20 will have considerable advantages. Young 
women or men a advanced instruction only, can 
obtain First-Class buard and rooms afew doors oif. For 
prospectus, address E. R. HUMPHREYS, us above. 


Massac HUSE?TS, Boston, 129 West Chester Park. 
HUMPHRE TS, £L.2., 7OTOR 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No, 68 Marlborough St. 
HEOLDEST SCHOOL ON THE BACK 
Bay. Miss Putnam will begin the twentieth year 
of her Family aud Day School for Young Ladies, 


Misses, 
and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 1885. Every 
requisite provided for the most thorough and practical 


English education: the Languages, both anclent and 
modern; the Sciences, History, and me ny Special 
students received in Music, art, Preparation for Foreign 
‘Travel. and other departments. House made cheerful and 
healthful by 4 ood Fireson the Hearth. Kefers by per- 
mission to the Kight Kev. Henr ry C. Potter, Bishop of New 

York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D..>.. Cambridge, Mass., and 
many other eminent scholars. Please send for circular. 


MASSACHU: ETrs, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
NSTRUCTION 1N THE ART OF 
Housekeeping.—“iss Putnam proposes to add a new 
department to her school, the object of which will be to 
teach young ladies how to conduct a household, select 
and manage servants, make necessary purchases— in 
short, to impart a thorough and practical training in all 
that —— to housekeeping and _ the science of domes 
tic economy. A limited number of parlor boarders will 
be received. Application must be made at once. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto’ 
Fh X. ertizgUvzs£ OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
Muveor Sec’s, FPRANCI* A. WALKER, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
DREPARATION FOR THE INSTI 
f _tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 
iacaees HUSETTs, Cambridge, Larch St. 
H®: VE FOR BOYS.—UR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his a + 
fit for college or educate privately. The only pupil ine 
sent to be examined last June entered harvard as Fresh- 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credite” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all = Charming location, with 
fine tenvis-court. *. ABBOT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 
MASSACHU SFTTS, Ganbetien, 13 Appian Way. 
M?*:£ JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAYAND 
Family School for Boys fits for college. 


JAMES P. 














Circu- 
lars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
y¥LMWOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB.- 
a lished in 1849, fits for coliege or business. 
Rev. A A. GILBERT 4.M., Prin. 





 MASRACHU SETTS, Ply Si 
ANAPP’S HO. VE SCHOOL FOR 


R. 
M Boys.—Fall term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1885. 








~ MASSACHU SETTS, Quincy. 
JPAMS ACADEMY, — PREPARA- 


tory and boarding school for boys. New year be- 
gins lith se “ mber, 1885. For Catalogue and other in- 
formation address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph_D. 


, , MASSACHUSErTS, S. W illiamstown, Berkshire Co. — 
REVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 

on application. Geoxu@s F. MILLs, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. p 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Home and Day School for Girla and Young 
Women. Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work tn Ameri- 
can or English Univ ersities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
eighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 
address the Principai, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England, 
NEw JERSEY, Morristown. nee 
*7. HILDA’S SCHUOL.—A BOARDING 
School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 
ters of St. John Baptist. Sixth year begins September 23. 
For terms, etc., address THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 





NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
WE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and Ge + a Boarding and Day School 

w wiil reopen § Se pte mbe ar ie 


NEw YORK, Canendatens. 
free T HILL SCHOUL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. %600. 

Kev. JAMES Hartric KI L EE, » He ad Master. — 
New York City, 711 AND 713 FIFTH AVENUE, Op 

posite Dr. Hall’ s5C hure h. i a: 
Af tte. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 
a V. Brown will reopen their English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Girls | Oct. i. 


New York CIty, 231 E. 17th 
Z. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—The school is pleasantly situated on Stuy- 
vesant Square,and is a new building planned to supply all 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well -. of 
the pupils. Yesident French and English teachers. Pro- 
fessors for French, Science, etc. Address 
SISTER IN CHARGE, 





NEw York, Florida, Orange County. at : 
EWARD INST(tTUTE UPENS ITS 
29th year; for both sexes. Address Mr:. M.S. PARKs, 
Principal. 





Lova IsLaND, Garden City. 
7. MARY’S CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 


having taken additional nee a can accommo- 
date a few more pupils. Apply early t 
Miss fH. CARROLL RaTEs, 
Prine ipal. 


NEw YORK, Suspension Bridge. = 
VEAUX COLLEGE.—A_ Military 
Boarding School for Buys. $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Muxro, A.M, President. 





NEW YORK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applicatious shoul be made p early, 


5128 Germantown 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 

Aveuue, Phila. ee 

SRANALIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 

and Classical School for boys. Six resident pupils. 
Prospectus sent on application. 

GEORGE A. PERRY, A. M., Head- Master. — 
PENNSYLVANIA, rs Ce 1350 Pine St. 
LSS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 


li Ladies will reopen Sept. 2 23 » 1885. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestuut Hill : 
RS. WALTER D.COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. 

Il. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC Sc HOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (u) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
(@) Dy mnainical Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 
S., and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 
, Architect. 

ti: Wi HARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Pructice, 
Finance, Bankin , Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN SHILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics,” General Sc fence, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratery work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. 
gree Mus. 

VI. MEpicaL ScHooL. Three- 4d graded course with 
optional fourth year. Degree M. 

DENTAL ScavoL. and AS graded course. De- 





Pyseern: VANIA, West Philadelphia, £903 Locust 


‘MARTIN S SCHGOL. SPECIAL 


a with afternoon care of play and lessons. 





Two-years’ graded course. De- 


gree 
VIIL. VETERINARY SCHOOL. Three- -years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 8. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
a one three schools. 

LAW SCHOOL. Two-years’ ee diploma admits 
me, a Ivania Bar. Degree LL. 

X. BIOLOGICAL ScHoOoL. Two a course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-years’ post- 

~ 2 course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


ta anew inquiry aieete fom | a... 
Rev. JESSE 
University of Peonsvivania, w est ‘Phiadetphin Sa, 


Sesook PROPE R TIE S FOR “SALE 
andtorent. J. Ransom BRIDGE & Co., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Cones, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
eral, W estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 110 TRE- 

+ mo tSt., Boston Mass.—A reliable teachers’ agen 

Schools and Committees promptly supnited. Inter- 

view or correspondence solicited with qualified teachers 
looking for positions. School pr: perties for sale. 


Teachers. 
VOUNG LADY DESIRES A SITU- 


ation to teach young children and to assist in 
household du: ap 28 to be companion and heljer toa 
lady. . Address L. G. W., care of the Nation. 


GRADUATE OF YALE DESIRES 
x: afew peed WP. ils. Best Vale ee, 
, 17 E. Park St., Newark, 

(CHARL E S w. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 


~ 6s Chestnut Street, Boston. 





STATUE OF “ LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD.” 


More Money Needed. 


The Committee in charge of the construction 
of the pedestal and the erection of the Statue, 
in order to raise tunds tor 
its completion. have prepared, from 
model furnished by the artist. a perfect fac-simile 
Miniature Statuette, which they are delivering 
to subscribers throughout the United States at 
the following prices: 

No. 1 Statuette, sex inches in height,—the 
Statue bronzed; Pedestal, nickel-silvered,—at 
One Dollar each. delivered. 

No. 2 Statuette, in same metal, twelve inches 
high, beautifully brouzed and nickeled, at 
‘ive Dollars cach, delivered. 

No. 3 Statuette, dwe/ve inches high, tinely 
chased, Statue bronzed, Pedestal, Flea vil D4 
Silver-Plated, with PLUSH sTAND, at 
Ten Dollars euch, delivered. 

Much time and money have been spent in 
verfecting the Statuettes, and they are much 
improved over the first sent out. The Com- 
mittee have received from subscribers many 
letters of commendation. 

The New York World Fund of $100 000 com- 
pletes the Pedestal, but it is estimated that 
$40.000 is vet needed to pay for the iron fasten- 
ings and the erection of the Statue. 

Liber.1 subscriptions for the Miniature Statu* 
ettes will produce the desired amount. 

Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
Amcrican Committee of the Statue of Liberty, 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
















SET.—Fer sale « cheap 
AS. Fs LARK 
Park Row New York. 








MERCANTILE LIBRAR 


ASTOR PLACE, NEAR BROADWAY 


BRANCH LIBRARY AND READING ROOMS, 431 FIFTH AVE... BETWEEN AN rits I 

206,000 Volumes, over 400 Periodicals. New Publications (f ngiiah, French, ar ierman) pur soul As nh As iss 
TERMS: 8 PER YVEAR; $3 PER SIX MONTHS 
The following list contains some of the principal booXs just lied to t Li ry 

Clarise— Amateur Art. Reed — Evolution and Inv 
Greville -Memoirs, Part I! Pears— ball of Constantinoy 
Stedman— Poets of America Adams— ile Merry M Png! ! ries 
Hamerton Parts in Old and Present Times. i 
Gaye—The Worid'’s Lumber room ork. & sof - 
White— Stucies iu Shakespeare 
tioase — From Snakespeare to Pope. 
Wells — rractical Economics. ‘ asia 
Pontalis— Jonn De Witt. t : 
Holder— Marvels of Animal Life. r 
Sumner — Pr otectionism ; a 
Sheldon— History of Cbristian Doctrine gn Ss rk 
Knox— Boy Travellers in South A‘rertca 
Stowe— History of the Books of the Bible . ves an] Works 
Kacourt—Souvenirs of a Diplomat. 
Life of Louis Agassiz 
Gilman—astory of Kome 
Beecher— Evolution and Religion. ‘ ae 
Wilson —Bryant and His Friends 
Riswell—The Pentateuch ; its Origin and Structure } 
Butterworth—7Zizzag Journeys in the Levant i A 
Champney—Three Vassar Girls tn Italy 
Hays—City Cousins. 
Murfree— Propnet of the Great Smoky Mountains . 
Fawcett—Social Silhouett:s 
Grant—The Poyal Highlanders. 
Halsey — Scotland's Influence on Civilization ‘ rs 
Higxinson-—A Larger history of the U.S. of America t 
Moffat —Church History tn Brief « 
Payn—The Luek of the Darrelis 
RKussell—A Strange Voyage boar 
Harrison -Bric-\-Brac Stories. 
Craik—Mrs. Hollyer. «ff ) . ! 
Robinson--The Courting of Mary Smith 
Verne-- Mathias Sandorf 
Richards—The Jovous Story of Toto 
Mackay— Founders of the American Republi F 
Pfeiffer—Flsing Leaves from Fast and West f 
How to Re Happy, though Married ty . F 





Tlf: GRE: 1 TLLE VWF2AJOTRS 


SECOND PART. 


if the 


FROM 1837 TO 182 


Relen of Queen Victoria, 


4 


A Journal 


By THE LATE CHARLES GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council. Unrfort with Part 1 
A Journal of the Reigns of King George IV. and King Witham 1\ 

* Mr. Greville’s Diary is one of the most imp rtant contributions w hewn ot ) 
the political history of the middie of the nin } I 1 wert 
writer; and his usual habit of making the record while the pres 11 events ’ t 
his mind gives his sketches of persons and places, and his nts of « versiut sare 
The volumes will be read with as much interest for their sketehes cf social Life as tor their] 
value."—London Daitu News 

Two vols., large 12my, cloth. Price, $4 00 

*,.* For sale b 2)? > I< z ? ar , e I. j fj , 


D. APPLETON & CO.. Pu 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSP Hillis 


4 , > ’ 
' - . - ‘ : a ? 
blishers Sia > & ~ Bond Sstres L, 


For fifteen vears has been a standard remedy with all physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfally in the mental growth of childret 

It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion, refreshes weakened vital powers 


in old or young 


It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. _ ; , 
CROSBY CO., 56 West 25TH STREET, New York 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1 
g AEE ENE SORE NESE Dr. Sauveur’s Educationa 
Oy d wt cee Pals as vy ¢ 7 i Paya we o/| 
Street, Boston, M is Works. 
a _ : ix a gon ee, A copy of any of Dr. Sauveu ‘a Works will be sent 
wea x . . : post-paid to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the 
ieee athe retail! price 
Descriptive cirenlars, giving the retail price and the 
IT ¢ ants inf luction pr f each volume, Wil be sent to appli 
r . 7) rr roe — 
. yur pata ™ A dress DR. L. SAU VEUR, 
ieee i cid i 
beet’ ferences. A ~ hy a GERMANTOWN, Pa 





F. W. CHRISTERN 
37 West Twenty third Street, New York, 


ITEXKARV We RA VANTID (RE- 
~ Viewing, special articles, corr <pon Metis e, reading 


for publishers, ete.) by a well known author and journal 


ist. Address “ CENTURY,” 241 Broadway, Room ( Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Marts 
, _ —. © . Publ ishers, Tauchnitz’s Dritikh Authors, beubner’s Greck 

vA 7. JOA ‘S$ WANT D—- Ws aid fa) Fé vik and Latin Classics. Catalyrue of stock n alled on de 
ally for Nas. 2to 15, 17 to 26,15 , and 437 mand A large assortment always on hand, are new 


the Station Cc. L. Cuarr, Carn ol iton, li books received from Paris and Leipzig a* soon as issued, 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Publications. 


COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME. 
Price, 30 Cents. 





Annual Subscription, $3.00. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


- - - NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 


1. VASTNESS. Lord Tennyson. 5. THE DEPRESSION OF ‘“ ENGLISH.” 
2. CULTURE AND SCIENCE. E. A.Sonnen- 6. SOME AMERICAN NOTES. 
echein, 7 GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND THE 
8. AUSTRIA’S POLICY IN THE EAST. FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
4 ON CLASSIC GROUND. 8. MRS. DYMOND. Chap. XXXIIL-XXXV, 


9. AN INDIAN VILLAGE, 


No. 313, - - 


Price, 15 Cents. Annual Subscription, $1.75. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


No. 26, - - : NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
1. LADY SARAH BUNBURY. From the Picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
2. AN ADVENTURE IN AFGHANISTAN. M. Laing Meason. 
8. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. (Old Bits ina New City.) R.J.Charleton. With Illustrations. 
4. LONDON COMMONS. Part2. Robert Hunter. With Illustrations. 
5. ALCUMBE’S CHANCB. Fiederiek Boyle. 
6. CHEESE FARMING AT CHESTER. Alfred Rimmer. With Illustrations. 
7. LUVE AND FANTASY. LC. Milne. 
8. AUNT RAC EL. (Continued) D. Christie Murray. 
ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HEADINGS, INITIALS, AND TAIL-PIECES. 
» snp mganmns has developed rapidly and strongly of late, and is now one of the most interesting of its class.” — 
on “Contains a surprisingly good supply of attractions for the money.’”’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
“ Really a charming magazine, and easily holds the first rank among English magazines ’—Churchman, 
“ its iNustrations have particularly ained in merit—in every way admirable, and fine specimens of art work by 
artist and engraver.”’— Boston lranscripr. 
“The magazine has achieved a pronounced success, and has become a fixture in the current literature of the 
day.”—Saeramento Record-Union. 


Lectures Introductory to the Study of the Law 


of the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law’ Vinerian 
Professor of English Law. 8vo, $3.50. 

In dealing with certain guiding principles which pervade the modern Constitution of England, the aim of the 
author has been te provide students with a manual which may imprtess these leading principles oa their minds. In 
furtherance of this desiga, the doctrines which are the fouadatiou of the existing Constitution are not only empha- 
size4, but Engliso coastitutionaliam is constantly illustrated by comparisous between it and the constitutionalism on 
the one hand of the United States and on the other of the French Republic. 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redelyffe.’ 
Nuttie’s Father. 


By Charlotte M. Yongs, author of ‘ The Heir of Radclyffe,’ etc., etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Distinguished. as are all her works, forite hightone. It might be put into the hands of any child, and yet there 
is suffictent in it to interest children of a larger growth.”—Academy. 
” te issuing from the pen of Miss Yonge could fail to find a welcome from American readers.”—Church 





cord. 
“3ome of the safest and wisest stories ever written to divert, amuse, an‘ interest. Her admirers, both young and 
old, number up among the thousands in this country and in Eugland.”—Churchman. 


A New Story by the Author of ‘ Carrots.’ 


“US”: An Old-Fashioned Story. 


By Mrs. Molesworth, author of ‘ Carrots,’ ‘Cuckoo Clock,’ etc., ete. 16mo, $1 25. 


* Weare ~_ to find that Mrs. Molesworth has returned to an English nursery, while she has contrived to intro 
duce a new charm by calling back tolife the days when Pamela was not an impossible name.”—Churchman, 

“ Since the days of George Eliot there is none left whose touch is so exquisite and masterly, whosé love is so tho- 
roughly according to knowledge, whose bright and sweet invention is so fruitful, so truthful, or so delightful as Mrs. 
Molesworth’s.”—A. C. Swinburne. 


A Reasonable Faith. 


By Three ‘ Friends.” Revised Edition. 12mo, paper, 40 cents. 

“ [have read this little book with interest and full sympathy. Its views on the Bible are the only ones which seem 
to me at all compatible with a reasonable faith.””— Archdeacon farrar. 

“ | think the book was needed and thatit will do much good.”—J. @. Whittier. 

“ The main points in theology are handled clearly and concisely, so as to present in bright miniature the harmony 
established between Christianity and Reason by the best thinkers of the age.""—Litera ry World. 

“It 1s tmpoasible to speak too highly of these nine essays. To all searchers after truth we can cordially commend 
them. To peruse them is a religious education in itself, for while dominated by a commendable moderation of tone 
they are brimful of thought and suggestiveness.”— Glasgow Heralt. 


The English Citizen Series —New Volume, 
The Punishment and Prevention of Crime. 


By Colonel Sir Edmund DuCane, K.C.B , Surveyor-General], etc., of Prisons. 12mo, #1. 
“ Full of intererting and useful informatioa."—st. James's Gazette. 


Steele. Selections from the Zatler, Spectator, 


and Guardian, Edited, wita Introduction and Notes, by Austin Dobson. (Clarendon Press 
Series.) 16mo, $1.26. 


“ This unacsuming little volume possesses considerable value. The selections from Steele's essays include the 
best of his literary work, and they are arranged by subjects in a manner which the reader will find convenient. The 
notes are excellent. . . A work which 4S exceedingly well done and which must have cost the author much 
labor and research.” — Athen@um. 

P The volume deserves the hearty support of those assoeiated with the interests of the higher literary education.” 
—Academy. 
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SPORTS anp PASTIMES 





A New and Very Attractive Series of Volumes devoted 
to Fiela Sportsand Games. Edited by His Grace the 
Puke of Beaufort, assisted by Mr. Alfred E. T. Wat- 
son. Dedicated ty permission to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. 


Just Ready, the First Volume of the Sertes. 


Flunting. 


By His Grace the Duke of Beaufort and Mowbray Morris. 
With contributions frcm the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Digby Collins, and 
Alfred E. T. Watson. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 385 
pages, price $3 50, with a colored frontispiece and 53 
beautifal wood engravings from designs by J. Stur- 
gess, J. Charlton, and Agnes M. Biddulph. 


CONTENTS : 
Chapter. 


I. The History and Literature of Hunting. 
II. Beasts of the Chase. 


The Stag. The Fox and his Habits. Harriers and 
the Hare. Beagles Hunted on Foot. 


III. The Stable. IV. The Kennel. 
V. Hunt Servanta. 


The Duties of a Huntsman inthe Field. The Duties 
of a Whip:er in. The Duties of a Kennel Hunts- 
man. The Dutiesof an EarthStopper. Compensa- 
tion for Dam: done by Horsemen and by Foxes. 
Artificial Fox 
VI. The Horse. IX. The Provinces. 
VII. The Rider. X. Hunting from London. 
VII. The Shires. XI. The Otter and his Ways. 


Appendices. A. List of Masters of Hounds and Ser- 
vants. B. Names of Hounds. c. Hunting Terms. D. 
Bibliography. Index. 

The object and scope of “The Badminton Library” are 
to supply to lovers of field sports and games a series of 
volumes devoted to these popular and attractive pursuits. 
There is no modern encyclopedia to which the inexpe- 
rienced man, who seeks guidance in the practice of the 
various sports and pastimes, can turn for information. 
Some books there are on Hunting, some on Kacing, some 
on Lawn Tennis, some on Fishing, and so on; but one 
library, or succession of volumes, which treats of these 
subjects is wanting. The Badminton Library is offered 
to supply this want. 1n its volumes those who are seek- 
ing for knowledge on any of the subjects dealt with will 
find the result of many years’ experience written by men 
who are in every case adepts at the sport or pastime of 
which they write. The publishers have placed the seve- 
ral volumes in the hands of writers possessing special 
qualifications in their respective departments, and the 
entire series is under the general supervision and editor- 
ship of His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, whose warm 
interest in field sports is well known, and who has been 
fortunate enough to secure in his editorial duties the 
valuable services and assistance of Mr. A. E T. Watson 

The volumes will consist of about 400 pages, published 
at about #8 50, and illustrated where necessary by colored 
illustrations or engravings by competent artists. The 
volumes may be had separately, but subscriptions will 
«be received for the entire series, which is intended to 
form a complete library of rural amusements The in- 
formation, it is desired, should be, before all things, 
thoroughly practical, but the subjects will be diversified 
with anecdotes and incidents of spor‘ing life. 


Nearlu Read» : 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley 
Pennell, etc. Vol, I.—Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 
Vol. Il.—Pike and Other Coarse Fish. [Ready in No- 
vember } 


¢#~ Volumes on Racing, Riding, and Driving, Shooting, 
Eoating, Cycling, Yachting, etc., are in preparatior. 


A New Fairy Book by Knatchbull Hugessen. 


FRIENDS AND FOES FROM 


Fairy Land. By the Right Hon. Lord Brabourne 
(Knatchbull-Hugessen), author of ‘Crackers for 
Christmas,’ ‘ Tales at Tea-Time,’ ‘ Higgledy, Piggle- 
dy,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 360 pages, $1.50. With 24 i)- 
lustrations by Linley Sambourne. 





London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





BOSTON : 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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THERE are certain features of the late canvass 
which must not be forgotten by friends of re- 
form, no matter what they may think of Gov 
ernor Hill and his methods, One is that for 
the first time in the last fifty years we have had 
a canvass in which office-holders took no part. 
In the country districts, there are still a 
very large number of Republican postmasters 
who used to very active working 
politicians, and used to do a great deal for the 
party. This year they have been quiet as mice. 
They of course did not wish to serve the Demo- 
crats, and the Republicans, with the penalties 
of ‘‘ offensive partisanship” hanging over their 
heads, they dared not serve. 


be 


The Democratic 
postmasters, too, have been equally tranquil. 
They have not been called on for service by their 
superiors, and have been too doubtful about the 
consequences of political activity to volunteer 
it. In no place has the change been so marked 
as in this city. The Post-office and Custom- 
house used both to be great centres of politi 


cal activity. Everybody in both, down to 
the scrubbing women, used to be ‘‘as- 
sessed” for election expenses. The Post- 


master and his leading subordinates used to 
be occupied ail day during the canvass with 
**conferences” with politicians, or in mak- 
ing stumping tours round the State. In 
the Custom-house the state of things was 
ll worse The Collector’s office to 
be with ‘‘ workers” from morn 
ing till night, making reports or receiving 
instructions. Often enough 


used 


st 


crowded 


so many in 
spectors were sent off with a fortnight’s leave 
of to stump or ‘ organize,” that it 
was With difficulty the business of the port was 
carried on, Clerks who could not be spared, or 


absence, 


were less skilled in management, were mulcted 
mercilessly by assessments, and their ‘‘loy 
alty” was insured by the perpetual dread of 
peremptory dismissal, though neither loyalty 
nor assessments made any man sure of his 
place. 


This year none of these things have been 
witnessed. The ‘‘ Sterling incident” is the 
only sign of ‘‘politics” about the 
house during the late canvass. There were no 
assessments, no leaves of absence, no partisan 


Custom 


activity of any kind. The divorce of the 
Post-office from _ politics was even 
more complete. In both the business of 


the Government was carried on, like the busi- 
ness of private bankers and merchants, with«ut 
regard to the canvass or the election, and Gov 
ernment Clerks, like private clerks, did or did 
not make contributions to political funds,as their 

To 
crown all, there is probabhY not a man in New 
York to-day who can, in consequence of what 


means allowed or their sympathies dictated. 


he did or said during the late canvass, count 
on a place under the National Administration 
According to the predictions of the spoils- 
men during the last two or three years this 
ought to have resulted in a general public in 





diference to the election. Not only ought 
oftice-holders to have abstained from political 
but the 


hat there 


bulk of the voters ought, on 


activity, 
hearing t 


diy 1K 


and stayed away from. the polls 


' 


no. Federal of} | 


wert ces to oe 


led, to have lost all interest in the res..lt, 
So far from 
however, it appears that about 

and Der 
actually voted, with no other motive coxcept 
the affairs of the State and a 
to strengthen their own party in the political 
tield. So that it is not yet true that Americans 
look on elections as simply a gambling opera 
tion, in which the stakes are places in the pub 


lie service. 


this, fS4 Gi) 


Republic ans about 495,000 ocrauts 


desire 


interest it 


One of the best things about the election in 





Virginia is the fact that the white Democrats 
are indebted in part to the negroes for the 
dimensions of their majority. Nothing has 


for the future of the 
blacks than the political slavery in which they 
were held until the 
How abject this slavery cannot le 
better illustrated than by the fact that even 
a man like General Hawley, who fought to 
make them freemen, has seriously proposed 
to take the census figures of the number of 
adult black males in any State as the number 
of votes which ought to be returned for the 
Republican ticket at every election, and to con 


been more discouraging 
election of Cleveland 
was 


sider any falling off as prima-facie evidence of 
Democratic fraud ! The worst indictment of 
the capacity for 
ever framed by Southern Democrats was not 


negro self-covernment 


so severe as this assumption of the 
party that every black man was its lifelong po 
that 


hone who captured a Republican nomination 


and anv rascal hke Ma 


litical vassal, 
might count with 
solid 


his 


entire confidence upon the 
The 
ignorance, Was not to blame 
the 
who told him that he 


hegro vote. colored man, in 


dk nse 
for believing unprincipled white | 
t 


would be put back it 


physical slavery if the Democrats came into 


ower; but this political slaverv was only less 
ital to his de velopime t fis ‘ 

. . } ‘ } 
wrvitude t is one of the greatest benefits « 


Cleveland's election that it has not 
Northern whites from their fears of ‘* Southern 
domination,” but that it has also em: 
Southern blacks, so that they are beginni 


divide their votes between the parties like 


treemen. 











en with- 
him. There 
irginia forever to 
uld think that 
r some part of Massachu 


he fe) 


live in Europe, but we shi 
Ohio, ¢ 


where could be in = close 


lowship with Sherman, or Foraker, or Hoat 
or Long, or Lode would ‘ 1 
congenial for him As these tatesmi 
were so closely united to him in political life 
they ought not to be separated from 1 
political death lis cause ought m 
less Worthy of support because it) has fa 
All these statesmen were, at last accounts, pr 
pared to stand by it forever, even af they tad 
to ‘' stand alone ind they ought to be 4 il 
to have Mahone come North and stand w 
them 

The Senate Safe is the tithe of a riousls 
but characteristically illogical article int 
Tribune of Friday morning, intended to show 
that the Republicans are sure ft contn 
ing the upper branch of Congress during U 
last half of President Cleveland Administra 
lion Proof ol this pProposith NH is stuupypre 
to be found in the fact that the De 
crats failed last week to carry the Les 
latures in New York, New Jersey ut 
Connecticul no one of which States clects 
a United States Senator until after anoth 
Legislature is chosen It is true tha ! 
State Senators chosen in’ New York and 
New Jersey last week will participate it 
the election of if hited St ites Senators early in 
ISN7, but the fact that the Re } ublicans have 
the advantage in bolding- over members by me 


} 


means decides the result 


When the 


} 


savs that ‘‘ the election of a Republican Senate 
in New Jersey insures the election of a Re 
publican wheu Senator Sewell’s term expires 
it ¢ V als} vs ith pte batural OTrAance 
( po cal statistics which now days d 
tinguishes tl paper ed bv Horace 


cans sO Cu ( ( aT at Ss S¢ 

cured a De e y lead to ret a ret of 
that | c} ISSY when the lower branch 
Vas cl I ! cT \ i hie Demo 
‘ ts dad « rh representatives to giv 

hmm at Vv « ‘ t d thus elect a 
Dereon o United States Senate Phe 
el CUS Ct i even that they wil 
} . x1 luca © Cle not TSs86 The 

SHOWS et | gnorance of facts re 

corded sundry / 1 s when i 
consoles f he very narrow Republican 
majority the Connecticut’ Legislature just 
chos bv the claim that ‘* the preponderance 
of the Republican vote in the small townis is 
ylwavs t when an election of United States 


is directly at The factis that 


the Con 
iblicans en je \ in a contest for the 


stake, 


advantage which 


eg : ; 
Legislature by reason of the unfan 


system 


of town re presentation, the Democrats carried 
the Legislature in 1874, when a Senatorship 
was ‘‘d rectly it stake,” and thus sent W. W. 
Eaton to Washington. As for New York, al 


though the Republicans carried the upper branch 
of the Legislature in 1873, a year before a Sen 
have done this 


the 


clecte d, as they 


ator was to be 


vear, and thus insured their control of 


upper branch in 1874, the Democrats got so 
large a majority in the lower branch in the 
latter year that they sent Mr. Kernan to the 


capital 
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The truth is, that the contest for control of 
the United States Senate from 1887 to 1889 is 
going to be close and doubtful until after the 
1886. Twenty-six Re- 
publicans and twenty-five Democrats will hold 
over from the Forty-ninth Congress. The Re- 
publicans have already secured the Legislature 
in Ohio which elects the next Senator, and the 
Democrats in Maryland, Virginia, and Missis- 
sippi, which makes twenty-eight Democrats and 
twenty-seven Republicans sure of seats after 
March 4, 1887, The Democrats are morally 
certain to carry next year’s Legislatures, and 
thus secure the Senatorships, in Delaware, Flo- 
rida, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, and West 
Virginia, and the Republicans in Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. This will carry 
the totals up to thirty-four Democrats and 
thirty-three Republicans, and leaves the nine 
States of California, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, and 
Wisconsin to be fought for. If the Democrats 
can add four of these nine to their previous 


November elections of 


thirty-four, they will have a majority with 
Vice-President Hendricks’s casting vote, while 
the Republicans must carry six of them to 
make their previous thirty-three a majority 
of the seventy-six members. The Repub- 
licans are pretty confident of carrying 
Maine and Wisconsin, while the Democrats 
are almost certain to secure Indiana. The 
Nevada seat will be again put up at auc- 
tion, and a Democrat is as likely to ‘‘ bid 
it in” as a Republican. California elected a 
Democratic Senator half-a-dozen years ago, 
and may do the same thing again. The 
Republicans came within a few votes of los- 
ing the Michigan Legislature last fall, 
and the State has become a doubtful one, 
while last week’s election in Connecticut shows 
that neither party can count upon that State 
next year. The Democrats seem to-day as 
likely as not to get the New Jersey Legislature 
in 1886, and may elect enough members of the 
lower branch in the New York Legislature 
next year to give them a majority on joint bal- 
lot even with a Republican Senate—although 
the present apportionment system gives the 
Republicans a great advantage. In short, to se- 
cure a majority in the Senate of the Fiftieth 
Congress the Democrats will only need to elect 
their men next year from four States like Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Nevada, New 
York, and New Jersey, in which they have 
elected Senators when a Republican Adminis- 
tration was in power. They may not succeed 
in doing this, but it is the height of folly to 
maintain that they are certain to fail. 


” 





President Cleveland has given no more con- 
vincing proof of his devotion to the cause of 
reform than by the course which he has pursued 
in the matter of reorganizing the Civil-Service 
Commission. He dismissed from consideration 
the professional oftice-seekers, who would have 
jumped at the chance of drawing a $3,500 sala- 
ry and at the same time doing all they could to 
make the system a farce, and made diligent 
search for men of character who were thoroughly 
committed to its principles. The fact that such 
aman as Mr. Charles R. Codman, of Massa- 
chusetts, was Mr. Cleveland’s original choice 
for one of the three places, spoke volumes as 

, 





to his sincerity. Unfortunately Mr. Codman, 


and more than one other man of equal fitness | 


whom the President sought to secure, could 
not serve, but he did not lower his standard. He 
has at last filled two of the vacancies with Mr. 


Mr. Alfred P. Edgerton, of Indiana. Mr. Tren- 
holm’s selection can be commended without the 
slightest reserve, since he has gained a national 
reputation by his earnest advocacy of sound doc- 
trine on the silver question, and is a pronounced 
believer in civil-service reform. Mr. Edger- 
ton is unknown to the general public, and the 
fact that he is an old gentleman of sixty-eight 
is certainly against him; but he is vouched 
for as being in full sympathy with the reform. 
Both of these gentlemen are Democrats, and it 
is a distinct gain to the movement that a ma- 
jority of the Commission should be members 
of that party. 


The examination for the Weighership at the 
Custom-house has terminated in a manner most 
painful for the Lifelong Democrats. It has pro- 
duced at the top of the list one of the assistant 
weighers, who has had long experience of the 


place, and would in any well-organized 
service be entitled to the promotion, even 
if there were no examination. This is 
bad enough, but it is not all. He is 


a disabled soldier, and, worse still, served in the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment. Moreover, his name is 
O’Brien, and he was educated at St. Francis 
Xavier’s College. The number of classes of the 
community who will be afflicted by this result 
is very large. The Lifelong Democrats will be 
pained at his getting the place as the result of a 
positive proof of fitness. The Irish Democratic 
blatherskites of the Bourke Cockran school 
will be afflicted at seeing an Irishman named 
O’Brien serving as an illustration of the virtue 
of the competitive system. The Irish Repub- 
lican blatherskites will be pained at seeing a 
Democratic President getting the credit of this 
mode of filling a weighership. The liquor- 
dealers will be enraged at seeing a good Gov- 
ernment place snatched from the hands of one 
of the best barkeepers in the country, who 
marched as chief mourner at the funeral of 
the lamented Jimmy Elliott, the pugilist and 
gambler, slain by Jerry Dunn in a saloon bat- 
tle. In fact, nobody of the spoils school will 
get any comfort out of it except those who 
maintain that college graduates get all the 
places under the competitive system. But even 
their mouths will be closed by the fact that it 
was at St. Francis Xavier's College he grad- 
uated, for they are always foreed to confess 
that the degree of a Catholic college does not 
hurt an office-seeker. 





The new anti-Chinese crusade on the Pacific 
Coast is approaching a crisis. The Federal 
authorities in Washington Territory have taken 
vigorous measures to enforce the laws which 
expressly guarantee protection to all Chinese 
in the country, and the national Administra- 
tion has thrown all the weight of its influence 
on the same side. Indictments have 
been found in the United States Court at 
Vancouver against no less than thirty-two citi- 
zens of Tacoma, including the Mayor and 
Police Judge and the editors of two news- 
papers, for inciting the recent outrages. There 


' 
is abundant evidence that Chinese were dragged 


from their houses, cuffed, kicked, and beaten, 
and driven from the city in a cold storm, while 
their homes were burned by the mob. 


| The District-Attorney is confident of his ability 
William L. Trenholm, of South Carolina, and 


| 
| 





to secure the conviction of the offenders, and 
the trials will be watched with interest through- 
out the country, and indeed throughout the 
world. The honor of the Government is really 
at stake in this matter, for its faith has been 
pledged to the protection of these Chinamen. 


President Cleveland’s prociamation, warning 
evil-disposed persons in Washington Territory 
to desist from their designs against the Chinese, 
coupled with the above proceedings, is notable as 
the first attempt of the Government to fulfil its 
legal and moral obligations towards the Chinese, 
It furnishes, too, a fresh proof of ‘resident 
Cleveland’s stern and inflexible determination 
to enforce the law of the land against men 
of every race and condition, without regard 


to local feeling, and gives him a new 
claim on the respect and confidence of 
humane and patriotic men. In truth, in 


enforcing the law against the cattle-men, 
and now against the ‘‘leading citizens” of 
Washington Territory, he turns over a new 
leaf in American politics, and shows us the 
difference between an upright magistrate, who 
does not bear the sword in vain, and a tricky 
demagogue or weak and timid trimmer, who 
is always seeking for an excuse for not offend- 
ing powerful criminals. 





The instructions given to Mr. Marblein his 
late mission to Europe on behalf of the Govern- 
ment have been published. He was to ascer- 
tain, by ‘‘ personal conference with the expert 
advisers and statesmen of the principal govern- 
ments of Europe,” the ‘‘present opinions and pur- 
poses” of those governments with regard to the 
establishment of an international ratio of value 
between gold and silver,and the international use 
of both metals as unlimited legal tender. The 
main object of this mission was doubtless to 
have positive information of recent date as to 
the condition of the European mind about silver, 
to lay before Congress when it meets. Mr. 
Marble’s report has not been published. When 
it is »ublished, we suspect it will be found that 
the expert advisers and statesmen of Europe 
stand on this question about where they stood 
four years ago, when we sent Mr. Evarts over 
to convert them. 





Indiana furnishes a fresh illustration of the 
fact that nothing stimulates fraud better than 
liberal appropriations for pénsions. The Le- 
gislaturea few months ago made a grant of 
money to pay the services during the war of 
the State Legion, a sort of home guard organiza- 
tion. Claims immediately began to pour in upon 
the State Treasury in appalling numbers. One 
county professed to have had about two thousand 
men in the Legion, at which rate this compara- 
tively small force would have nearly equalled in 
number the State’s contributions of volunteer 
soldiers during the whole war. Men sent in 
affidavits declaring that they had served from 
five to eight months, when investigation 
showed that they had never handled a gun. 
The evidence of wholesale lying was so con- 
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clusive that the State officers had tocall a halt and 
stop payment altogether. There is nothing novel 
or surprising about such developments. Quite 
as disgraceful a showing was made early in the 
the century, when Congress voted pensions to 
all who had served in the Revolutionary army 
and were in need of assistance, only to find 
more applicants than the largest number of 
soldiers in Washington’s army at any period of 
the war for independence. The ordinary rules 
of conduct somehow appear to lose their influ- 
ence over people when there is a pension to be 
got, and men who are generally considered 
good citizens lie in the most shameless fashion. 


A noteworthy feature of agriculture in the 
West this year is the great increase in the pro- 
duction of flax. The reccipts of flaxseed in 
Chicago during October aggregated 1,875,000 
bushels of fifty-six pounds each, and in one 
week of the month the receipts of the seed 


exceeded those of wheat. For the first 
three months of the current crop year 
the receipts were nearly 1,600,000 bush- 
els Jarger than in the same months 
of 1884, and the shipments were nearly 


as much in execss of those for the correspond- 
ing time last year. A quarter of a million 
bushels have already been exported, and as 
much more has been ordered for Europe, 
where the American seed is supplanting the 
crop of Dritish India. The immediate cause 
of the great increase in production is the low 
price of wheat last fall and winter, which 
discouraged many farmers as to the future of 
that grain, and induced them to try the raising 
of flax. The secd brings good prices, and the 
great danger is that the success of the experi 
ment will tempt too many farmers to go into 
the business next year. Flax exhausts 
the soil rapidly, and a few crops 
of it will leave a farmer with his Jand badly 
worn out. It will not be strange if the Western 
farmers who try it find themselves in the end 
as badly off as their New England brethren, 
who twenty years ago were induced to go 
into tobacco-raising by the high prices which 
the crop commanded, and before long dis- 
covered that their land would not produce a crop 
without such a quantity of fertilizers as made 
it hard to raise anything profitably. 


very 


The failure of the natural wells in 
Champaign, IIl., isa forcible reminder of the 
fact that we know next te nothing about the 
condition of things below the earth’s surface. 
There is not the slightest assurance that the 
people who are working up great schemes for 
the use of similar gas in Pennsylvania may not 
find the supply some day suddenly giving 
out. As to petroleum, there is accumulating 
evidence that the amountavailable is limited,and 
that before many years the home supply will be 
seriously trenched upon. The geologist in 
charge of the Pennsylvania survey, who fora de- 
cade has carefully studied the oil region in that 
State and across the New York border, points out 
that the production for each well is steadily di- 
minishing with the increase in their number; 
and as the area of possible operations is limited, 
he inchnes to the opinion that more than 
half of the supply is already exhausted. As 
the market for oil has been widening of late 


ras 
gas 





years, the end will come all the sooner; and 
while the question is not yet a pressing one, 
evervthing indicates that before many years a 
substitute for petroleum will be demanded, 
The wonderful development of invention, 
however, is calculated to keep people from 
worrying over the prospect, since we are fast 
coming to believe that man is capable of sup 
plying any deficiencies on the part of nature 


The motion made in the Common Pleas on 
Monday to have the Court adjourn out of re- 
spect for the memory of the late Judge Cardozo, 
was a curious illustration of the degree to which 
the friends of wrong-~doers in this city count on 
public forgetfulness. 
of the Common Pleas, and was translated to 
the Supreme Court. While there he became a 
member of the Tweed Ring, like 
Barnard, made of oftice 
It was proved against him, among 
things, that he gave references 
lawyer named Gratz Nathan, a connection of 
his, on condition of sharing in the fees, and 
did share them, and, to escape impeachment 


Cardozo was once Judge 


and, 
merchandise his 
other 


to a young 


and certain conviction, he resigned his office, 
and implored the Committee of the Bar Associa 
tion to forego further pursuit of him on condi 
tion that he would leave the State. They agreed 
to this, but, the danger he broke 
his pledge, and impudently resumed practice 
at the bar in this city, where he remained till 
f 


ics 


over, 


his death—a standing discredit to his pre 
One would expect that under these cit 
al 
all 


sion. 


cumstances his friends would ask at his 


death would be silence and oblivion on th¢ 
part cf the courts and the press. But one of 
them had the audacity on Monday to ask the 


Court of Common Pleas, which he had disgrac 

ed, to adjourn out of respect to his memory, 
Comically enough, too, the motion was sec 
onded by that very droll ex-Judge Richard 
Bustecd, formerly known in New York poli 
The Court 
the usual 


later 


tics as ‘‘galorious Dick Busteed.” 
denied the motion, and adjourned at 
hour, It ought 
than usual, with the bench draped in sack 


cloth. 


sat two hours 


to have 


edit 
tor abduction, has 


The conviction of Stead, the 

"ll Mall Gazette, 
lowed by his conviction for an indecent assault, 
and sentence to three months’ imprisonment, 
The Judge evidently shares the opinions of 
the London press about his goings on. The 
London morning papers are very savage in their 
comments him, and no for 
his ** 


based on stories told him over champagne by 


on wonder, 


revelations "seem to have been entirely 


brothel keepers. His one piece of practical 
demonstration he had to manufacture, and 
took for the purpose an innocent clild. Two 


months’ imprisonment would be an absurdly 
for such an offence. He is, 
however, hardly as much to blame after all— 


he 


light sentence 


because 
nalism "—+: 


was making a good stroke of ‘‘jour- 
s the 








| openin 


‘Social Purity ” people who | 


have been cncouraging him. No profligates, or 


venders of obscene literature, 
have done as much to spread impurity through 
the Englist 

years as Stead has done in the last six months, 
The Londen 7imes accuses him of ‘‘stooping 


speaking world in the last hundred 


or procuresses 


to some of the arts of fourth-rate transatlantic 
journalism.” What can this mean? 


’ 
fst ( 


A curious phase of the Sunday- 


;uacs 
tion in England is prese nted in a recent letter 
. vty 
in the London Times The correspondent 
Writes that, in company with two friends, he 


service in the newly f 
Alban’'s 


Sunday, ‘‘ proposing afterward t 


attended afternoon 


stored nave of St i fortuight ago kk 


y see the 


sh cathe 


of one of the most interesting of Engl 


drals.” Service over, however, the Party were 
informed that it was impossible for them 
to carry out their plan, and = that it 
was forbidden even to walk round 
the nave after service exeept by special per 
mission from the Archdeacon This per 

sion was obtained by the correspondent, but 
upon returning to the Abbey, he found that his 


companions had meanwhile been turned out 


of the building ‘‘with but seant courtesy,” that 
the doors were locked, and th Ve vr one 

Having failed in their endeavor to inspect the 
interior, the visitors attempted to see 
the exterior, ‘in itself of extreme = in 
terest,” but they were promptly ordered out 
of the churchyard bv ais surly official, who 


told them that if they di 


) } ’ 
the smkes of an 


they would have to climb over 


eight-foot railing Similar rules enforced 
at the interesting church of St. Michael in the 
same town, with its Bacon monument and 
shrine of Duke Humptires And we mav add 
that Americans know by perience that 
Shaksvere’s bust and ive ¢ Stratford 
church cat be viewed Sunday except 
during service Mh ss correspond 
ent is ind gnant at such nm ns, and we 
doubt not that nv rigid Sabbatarians 
will share his sentiments. Yet the truth 
is, that the clergy of St. Albans have o1 
ly been consistent in carrying out to its 
logical conelusion the theery upon which is 
based the whol Opposition to the Sunday 
opening of li raries, museums, art galleries, 
and all such places. It is just as bad to visit 
St. Albans of a Sunday ‘‘to admire at Icisure 


mm 
mw y 


the grand old A 
gallery and enjoy the work of a great painter. 
The 
form with the people who oppese the Sunday 
of the Metropolitan Museum in Cen 


tral Park 


"as itisto goto a picture 


St. Albans clergy stand on the same plat 


The Conference of the Powers on the Balkan 


affairs has met at Constantinople, and is now 
in session It does not follow because there is 


a conference that there will be peace, because 
the war of IS77 was preceded by a conference. 
But Turkey is a great deal wiser now than she 
was then, and is really anxious to avoid war. 
A compre propose a by 
Austria, which that of 
a complete union between Bulgaria and Rume 
lia, there should be a personal union—that 
is, that they should remain separate principali- 
ties, but should each have Alexander of Bulga- 
ria for its Prince. The difference between this 
and the complete union would probably be 
found in the course of a year to be no greater 
than between tweedledim and tweedledee, but 
it would save Turkish pride and furnish some 
sort of answer to those who pretend to respect 


the Treaty of Berlin. 


mise has been 


proposes instead 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


| WEDNESDAY, November 4, to TuEspay, November 10, 
1885, inclusive.) 





DOMESTIC. 


Tut President on Wednesday appointed Mr. 
Alfred P. Edgerton, of Indiana, to succeed 
Mr. Dorman B Eaton, and Mr. William L. 
Trenholm, of South Carolina, to succeed Mr. 
John M. Gregory, as members of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 3oth are 
Democrats. Mr. Edgerton was in early life a 
clerk in a mercantile house in New York city, 
but while still a young manremoved to North- 
ern Ohio as the agent of the Northern Land 
Company. He then served four years in Con- 
gress as a Democrat, and was the financial 
agent of the State of Ohio, with an office in 
New York city. In 1858 he moved to Indiana, 
and ten years later was the Democratic candi- 
date for Lieutenant-Governor, Vice-President 
Hendricks beiog the candidate for Governor. 
They were both defeated. As a Democrat, 
Mr. Edgerton refused to support Greeley in 
1872, and came within six votes of being 
nominated for Vice-President on the O’Conor 
ticket over John Quincy Adams, jr. He 
was then nominated as the straightout Demo- 
eratic candidate for Governor of Indiana, but 
declined in a letter which urged all Democrats 
to support Mr. Hendricks, and the latter was 
elected. For fifteen years Mr. Edgerton has 
been unanimously elected by the Common 
Council of Fort Wayne as the President of the 
Board of Education of that city. He isa 
friend of civil-service reform. Mr, Trenholm 
is a commission merchant, about fifty years 
of age, and was warmly endorsed for the 
appointment by leading friends of the civil- 
service reform movement North and South. 
IIe is the son of the late Secretary of the 
Treasury of the Southern Confederacy, and 
has been brought into prominence lately by 
his addresses before numerous bankers’ con- 
ventions ov the silver question, and his writings 
on the same subject, which have attracted 
wide attention. He also is a_ civil-service 
reformer. 

On Thursday afternoon the President ap- 
pointed Dorman 8, Eaton as the Republican 
member of the Commission. It is believed 
that he will only hold the position temporarily, 

The Democratic spoilsmen in Washington, 
who are endeavoring to make it appear that the 
fall elections have resultedin a defeat and not 
in an endorsement of the President's policy, 
insist now that the President must hereafter 
more rapidly make removals from office and 
appoint politicians, and they assume that the 
changes in the Civil-Service Commission mean 
that the Administration will relax its vigilance 
in the execution of the Civil Service Law. In 
this there are the best of reasons for stating 
that the spoils hunters will be quite as much 
disappointed as they were before the election, 
President Cleveland has a definite policy, and 
it is his purpose to execute it. The fact that 
the fall elections have gone one way or another 
will not cause him to deviate from the course 
which he has marked out. The new Civil- 
Service Commissioners will be held to a strict 
responsibility, and while it is undoubtedly true 
that there will be some important changes in 
the rules, these changes will be intended to 
render the execution of the law more efficient, 
and not the contrary. 

President Cleveland has appointed Leverett 
Saltonstall Collector of Customs at Boston, in 
the place of Roland Worthington, removed. 
Mr. Saltonstall is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and a lawyer, but for some years has 
not been engaged in active practice. He has 
been a Democrat since the disruption of the 
Whig party, and for many years has been an 
active and influential member of the party in 
his State, repeatedly representing it in the 
Democratic National Conventions. In 1876 he 
was one of Mr. Tilden’s trusted advisers. 

On Saturday the President issued a proclama- 
tion commanding all persons at Seattle and 
other places in Washington Territory who haye 





assembled for unlawful purposes to desist 
therefrom, and to disperse and retire peaceably 
to their homes on or before 12 o’clock, Novem- 
ber 8. This referred to the proposed uprising 
of the people to drive the Chinese from that 
Territory. 

Indictments have been found against thirty 
two persons for participation in the outrages 
against the Chinese at Tacoma, Washington 
Territory. It is understood that among the 
persons indicted are Mayor Weisback, of Ta- 
coma, the Police Judge of the city, the editors 
of two newspapers, and other persons promi- 
nent in inciting outrage. The President’s 
proclamation and the advent of troops have 
had the effect of breaking the backbone of the 
riot at Seattle, and no further trouble is feared. 

The President has recently held conferences 
with leading Democrats with special refer- 
ence to the silver question. At one of these 
conferences he was very earnestly urged to 
take in his message the most radical ground 
in opposition to the silver dollar, and to declare 
fora single standard. The impression, how- 
ever, among those who have talked with the 
President is, that he will recommend in his 
message the repeal of the law which authorizes 
the coinage of the present standard dollar, and 
the enactment of a new law which will pro- 
vide for the coinage of a silver dollar so in- 
creased in weight asto be the present equiva- 
lent of gold. This is practically the John 
Sherman plan. These statements are not 
authoritative, and it may be that the President 
has not yet himself finally decided as to his 
recommendations; but this is the inference of 
those who have very carefully discussed this 
question with him. 

The final action of the Congress of the 
States comprising the Latin Union on bimetal- 
lism is announced by Minister McLane by cable 
to the State Departinent as follows: ‘‘ France, 
Greece, Italy, and Switzerland have renewed 
the monetary convention for five years ; silver 
coins redeemable in gold; no additional silver 
coinage permitted ; convention open to Bel- 
gium.” 

President Cleveland returned to Washington 
on Wednesday morning and immediately sent 
the following telegram to Governor Hill: ‘I 
have just returned from Buffalo and learned 
the result when nearly home. I heartily con- 
gratulate you on your election.” 

The hearing in the matter of the various pe- 
titions against the Bell Telephone Company 
was begun at the Interior Department in Wash- 
ington on Monday morning. The Board con- 
sisted of Secretary Lamar, Assistant Secreta- 
ries Jenks and Muldrow, and the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

The Creek Indians have decided not to sell 
Oklahoma at any price. 

A receiver was on Monday appointed for 
Mahone’s organ, the Richmond (Va.) Whig. 
This is accepted as the surest possible indica- 
tion that Mahone has bid farewell to politics in 
Virginia. He has controlled the Whig for 
twelve years, 

Full returns show that the election of local 
officers in this city resulted in the choice of the 
following: Sheriff—Hugh J. Grant, Tam- 
many. County Clerk—James A. Flack, 
Tammany. President of the Board of Alder- 
men — Robert B. Nooney, Irving Hall and 
Tammany. Supreme Court Judge—George 
C. Barrett, united Democratic and Republican. 
Superior Court—John Sedgwick, Republican 
and County Democracy. Common Pleas 
Court — Henry W. Bookstaver, Tammany. 
City Court—David McAdam, Tammany, and 
Simon M. Ehrlich, Tammany. 

The Republican majority in Iowa is about 
6,000. 

The official census of Wisconsin just com- 
pleted shows: Total population, 1,568,423; 
white males, 806,342; white females, 748,810; 
negroes of both sexes, 5,576; Indians, 2,695. 

Roach’s shipyard at Chester, Pa., started 
work on Monday morning. 150 men were 
put to work on the cruisers, 





The boycotting of the Knights of Labor 
against the Mallory Steamship Company and 
on the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé Railwa 
at Galveston, Tex., continued unchanged until 
Sunday. The commerce of Galveston was 
practically suspended, no freight entering that 
city. The white ‘longshoremen of the Mal 
lory Line struck about the middle of October. 
Negro laborers are doing their work. On Sun- 
day an agreement was reached to arbitrate the 
dispute, and the men went to work on Mon- 
day morning, breaking the freight blockade. 

Ex-President Franklin B. Gowen, of the 
Reading Railroad Company, has issued a mani-. 
festo to the stockholders, announcing himself 
as a candidate for the Presidency of the com- 
pany at the coming election. 

A storm accompanied by a cyclone passed 
over the region north of Selma, Alabama, on 
Friday night, causing great destruction. Thir- 
teen dead bodies have been found in the track 
of the storm, 


The iron steamer Algoma, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, was wrecked on 
Friday on Lake Superior. Forty-eight lives 
were lost, and only fourteen were saved. The 
steamer struck a reef in a great gale while try- 
ing to make a port of refuge. 

Ex-Judge Albert Cardozo died in this city on 
Sunday, at the age of fifty-seven. In 1866 he 
was chosen a Judge of the Supreme Court. In 
this position he soon attracted the attention of 
Tweed and his associates, and he was involved 
in the downfall of the Tammany Ring in 1871. 
Early in 1872 he was formally charged by a 
committee of the New York Bar Association 
with corrupt conduct in having illegally re- 
ceived for his own use a part of the fees of 
referees appointed by him. An Assembly 
committee of investigation made a majority 
report in favor of Cardozo’s impeachment, and 
on the very day upon which a vote would have 
been reached in the Assembly upon the ques- 
tion of impeachment, the Judge resigned from 
the bench. He was a prominent Tammany 
Sachem. 

John McCullough died at his home in Phila- 
delphia at 1 o’clock on Sunday afternoon. 
He was born on November 22, 1837, 
near Londonderry, in the North of Ireland. 
His father was a poor farmer. The boy came 
to America when fifteen years of age, and 
for a time worked at chair-making. <A fellow- 
workman persuaded him to join an ama- 
teur dramatic company. He was seen by 
a Philadelphia manager and engaged to play 
at $4 per week in 1857. E. L. Davenport en- 
couraged the young actor. In 1860 he won 
the favor of Edwin Forrest, and under bis tu- 
telage advanced rapidly to be his leading sup- 
port. When Forrest died, McCullough came 
to be acknowledged as in some respects his suc- 
cessor. He managed a theatre in San Fran 
cisco for ten years and prospered. Returning 
East, he met with general favor. For severa 
years his financial success has been very great. 
His most successful réles were Virginius, 
Payne’s Brutus, and Othello. He began to fail 
in health in 1884, and on September 30, while 
acting Virginius at Chicago, he completely 
broke down. He never appeared upon the 
stage again. His faculties were gradually 
eclipsed. He was one of the most popular 
men in the dramatic profession. 


FOREIGN. 


The first meeting of the Balkan Conference 
took place in Constantinople on Thursday. 
Zusiness was limited to the exchanging of cre- 
dentials and the appointment of officials. The 
Conference opened with accord among the 
Powers on the following bases: ‘That the 
treaty of Berlin be nominally maintained; that 
Rumelia and Bulgaria be kept separate, but be 
permitted a personal union under Prince Alex- 
ander; that an international commission fix a 
common code of laws for the two States; that 
their military budgets be kept separate; that 
the Rumelian militia be maintained, and that 
the Bulgarian troops be forbidden to cross 
their own frontier, Queen Victoria’s influence 
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is used to keep Prince Alexander in power. 
On the other hand, it is rumored in Berlin that 
England and Russia have arranged for the 
Duke of Edinburgh to sueceed Prince Alexan- 
der. 

The Balkan Conference has accepted the 
proposal of Said Pasha approving the principle 
of a return to the status quo ante, At the next 
sitting of the Conference, France will propose 
to sauction the wishes of the people of Rumelia 
by conceding common organic statutes with 
Bulgaria, under one ruler, leaving open the 
question as to Prince Alexander. It is stated 
that a proposal has been made at the Conference 
to appoint a temporary Governor of Rumelia, 
and to request Prince Alexander to withdraw 
pending the settlement of the question. 


Lord Salisbury, in a speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet in London on Monday night, 
predicted that the Balkan Conference would 
be a failure, and that its decision would be ad- 
verse to English views. He thought that if 
the status quo ante were restored, the Bul- 
garians would take Greece and Servia into 
their confidence, and Turkey would then have 
to combat three Powers instead of one. The 
Balkan movement was purely popular and not 
prompted by foreign influence. England earn- 
estly desired a settlement that would satisfy the 
Balkan States and preserve the integrity of 
Turkey, which was necessary for European 
peace. 

The London Standard on Tuesday asserted 
that Russia consented to the umon of Bulga- 
ria and Southern Rumelia on condition that 
Prince Alexander resigned, 

Russia has dismissed Prince Alexander from 
the honorary command which he held in the 
Russian army. Such action is highly signifi- 
cant, It shows, first, that Russia has given up 
hope of Alexander’s ever beg anything but 
hostile to her and the ruler of an independent 
principality, and, second, it foreshadows the 
probability of the Conference breaking up in 
dissension. 

The St. Petersburg Noroe Vremya on Fri- 
day said: ‘‘It has been learned that Prince 
Alexander intended to dismiss the Russian offi- 
cers in his service, but that Russia recalled 
them, and thus forestalled him, Russian inte- 
rests are closely united with those of Bulgaria. 
Russia, however, is not hostile to Prince Alex 
ander,” 

A conspiracy among the followers of Prince 
Karageorgevitch was discovered in Belgrade, 
Servia, on Thursday. Many influential men 
were involved. It was the intention of the 
conspirators to take the lifeof King Milan. A 
number of arrests were made, and intense ex- 
citement prevailed throughout Servia. 

There is reason to believe that the Servian 
conspiracy was the outcome of the revolutionary 
programme recently planned by the Pan 
Slavist Committee in Rumelia, which embraced 
a union of Bulgaria, Eastern Rumelia, Old 
Servia, and Macedonia under one sceptre. 

Parliament will be summoned to meet in 
January, and will then adjourn, During 
the interim, if there is a large Liberal ma- 
jority, the present Ministry will resign and 
anew Ministry will be formed. If the Con- 
servatives should have a majority in the new 
Parliament, they will prepare a programme for 
the session. If the parties are equally divided, 
the Conservatives will retain office. 


Lord Salisbury delivered a speech in Victo- 
ria Hall, London, on Wednesday evening. 
He denied that the Tories wished to tax 
cereals, but said that free trade should not pre- 
vent an arrangement of duties in order to place 
England on a footing with other nations. To 
take a hypothetical casé, if Spain refused to 
admit English manufactures, but admitted 
those of other countries, the raising of the du- 
ties on Spanish wines by England would not 
be an infringement of free-trade principles, 
but would be a justifiable retaliation. Nor 
should England be prevented from altering 
her tariffs in order to benefit her colonies. The 





speech is considered a bold bid for the protec- 
tionist vote. 

Mr. Gladstone left Hawarden for Edinburgh 
on Monday, in good health and spirits. Un 
precedented enthusiasm was shown all along 
the route. Mr. Gladstone made a number of 
short speeches by the way, arriving at Ed- 
inburgh at 4:40 Pp. M. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a short speech at Edin 
burgh on Monday, said: ‘‘ The Irish question 
isabout to assume a new position because it is 
not now a question of cruel grievances. Thanks 
to the patience, zeal, energy, and good sense of 
Parliament, the grievances have one by one 
been removed. But I know very well that my 
fellow-countrymen in Ireland still feel and be 
lieve that one grievance remains concerning the 
management of their own country as opposed 
to imperial concerns, Formerly, the electorate 
of Ireland was so limited that it was almost im 
possible to recognize its utterances as the voice 
of the nation. The members were split into 
three parties—Parnellites, Tories, and Liberals 
Now lreland’s electorate is as broad, as extend 
ed, as well qualified to speak of the wants 
and wishes of the people as are the clec 
torates of Scotland and England. I am con 
fident that England will never repent giving 
perfect equality to Ireland. We must look a 
step further forward, and expect the party 
which is probably in a vast majority in Lreland 
to demand large powers of self-government. 
Such will be a grave contingency. But let it 
not fill us with alarm, because as long as we 
give liberally, equitably, and prudently it will 
be needlessto fear the results, assuming always 
that nothing will be demanded that will 
jeopardize or compromise the unity of the em- 
pire. If such a demand be made, we shall 
know how to deal with it. It is unjust for 
the people of Ireland to suppose that any other 
basis is contemplated. To stint Ireland in 
powers necessary or desirable for the manage 
ment of purely Irish matters is a great error.” 


Mr. John Tyndall, the scientist, bas written 
a letter in which he declines to stand as a can 
didate fora member of Parliament for Ren 
frew. He says that the permanent atmosphere 
of the House would not suit him, He proceeds 
to denounce the Gladstone Cabinet, which, he 
says, head.d by an unstable ruler, caused tive 
years of humiliation abroad and confusion at 
home. Recalling the events in the Transvaal 
and in the Sudan, Mr. Tyndall says If there 
be a day of retribution for the misdeeds of men, 
I would not willingly accompany to the judg- 
ment seat the unpurged spirits of those who 
were responsible for the bloodshed in the Su 
dan, It was a damning and damnable business 
from beginning toend. Yet the man who is 
answerable beyond all others for this waste of 
blood, who sent Gordon to the wilds and there 
abandoned him to death and mutilation, now 
dares to talk to the people of Midlothian as if 
no tleck rested upon his workmanship.” Arch- 
deacon George A, Denison, of Taunton, in an 
election speech recently said: **T have known 
Mr. Gladstone forty-five years, and I would 
not trust him with a brass farthing.” 

The trial of Mr. Stead. editor of the 7a?! 
Mall Gazette; Mr. Bramwell Booth, of the 
Salvation Army; Mr. Sampson Jacques, of the 
staff of the Pall Mall Gazette; and Mrs. Jar 
rett, defendants in the Armstrong abduction 
case, was concluded in London on Saturday 
at the C-ntral Criminal Court before Justice 
Lopes. The Judge in his charge to the jury 
urged that they bring in a verdict according to 
the law, and not allow their personal sym- 
pathies to influence their decision. The only 
material question for the jury to decide was 


‘whether the child Eliza Armsirong was 
taken away from her home against her 
father’s will.” They were also to deter- 


mine whether the mother sold her child to 
the prisoners as alleged by the defence: 
The jury brought in a verdict of guilty against 
Stead and Rebecca Jarrett, and acquitted 
Booth and Jacques. They agreed that Stead 
and Mrs, Jarrett took Elza Armstrong from 
her home against her father’s will, but could 
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not agree as to whether Mrs. Jarrett obtained 
the child by false pretences, They also agreed 


that the mother did not see ber child 
allewed by the detence, and that Mi ban 
and Mr. Jacques were not parties to the ab 
duction, The Judge deferred passing sentence 
on the convicted prisoners until atte 

of the indictment for indecent assault agains 
Stead, Jacques, Mrs. Jarrett, and Louise Mou 


} 


rey on Tuesday, when he passed sentence o1 
the prisoners as follows: Mr. Stead, three 
months; Rebecca Jarrett, six months, an 
Sampson Jacques, one month, all without hat 
labor; and Madame Louise Mourev, six 
months with hard labor 

Mr. Stead, in conversation on Mouday. sa 


7 strongly ck precate any tlenipt t 


row on my behalf or to say that [have beet 
treated unjustly, because that is mot trux I 
made a blunder and am now pay t! 

for it. But still Lam upheld by the know 
ledge that my blunder was better than 1 \ 


dom of the others 


The British Government has de ‘ 
Mr. Matthew Arnold to Frank nd Gert \ 
to inquire into the syste f ft : 


those countries 





The reply of King Theebaw, of Burn 
the British ultimatum was hos ind 
quate. It was reported i \ 
Indian Government had declared war 
Burmah. The British expeditionary force w 
move immediately 

William Benjamin Carpente LU. 1), the 
eminent English physiologist, is dead. Hi 
Was the author of an important werk entitled 
‘Principles of General and Comparative Phy 
sivlogy Hlis reputation was widely extended 
by his * Principles of Human Physiology 

Robert Thorburn, the eminent Seotech 1 
niature painter, is dead at tl of Sixty 
seven tle was elected to the Rov \c a 
in 1848, 

Asaresult of the elections for members of 
the Prussian Diet the strengt partie 


’ 


the lower house ts as follows: ( servaa 
Free Conservative eTicals $ 
Liberals 70, New German Liberals 44, Poles 
14, Danes 3. } 


3 "OO, 


Crue Iplis 


A semi-official notice published in Ber 
States that Count von Hatzfeldt will retain his 
post in the Foreign Otic is there is eandl 
date at present a ulable for the place This 
disposes of the rumor of the appointment of 
Count Herbert Bismarck 

The Paris Mat ASSt President 
Grevy's recent accident Was due to a slight 


tack of a} plexy, avd that this renders impos 
sible his retlection to the Presidency 
Marriotti, the would-be assassin of M 


has been pronounced a mono 


naniac 

The Pop has issued an enc vi lical letter quot 
ing the svllabus of Pius IX. against modern 
n and approving it. It 
popular government, nsisis upon the oly 
dic nee ot subje cts to thie il sovereigus, and uy n 
to the Pope. Reli 
thie Pox savs, ought to enter into daily life, 
He urges Catholics to take part in all muni- 
cipal political elections 

King Alfonso of Spain is seriously ill, 


denounces 
and 


sovereigns’ obedience 10n, 


The Russian harvest of ISS) is above the 
average for winter wheat, but below the average 
for spring wheat. The deficiency in spring 
wheat is due todrought. Rye is slightly above 
the average. The oat crop is bad. Other 
cereals are below the average, The beet and 
tobacco crops are good. Hay and fruit are in- 
ferior. The total wheat production is 36,900, 
000 quarters, which 1s 20 per cent, under the 
average. 

Osman Digna is not dead, as has been several 
times reported. 

Six thousand Egyptian rebels are advance 
ing toward Wady Halfa. 

The last spike in the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was driven near Eagle Pass, Lb. C., on 
Saturday. Through trains will not be run un 
til May Ist, 1886, 
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THE REPUBLICAN LESSON. 

Tue most important fact of American poli- 
tics for political managers, during the last 
twenty-five years, has been that New York is 
an uncertain State, with a large, loose, shift- 
ing, and independent vote. Other large States— 
Vhio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts,even 
Indiana with the aid of the post-office—could 
at any time since 1860 have been counted 
on With tolerable certainty. New York never 
could be. It went Democratic in 1862, the 
second year of the war, again in 1868, in 1870, 
in 1874, in 1876, in 1882, and 1884. It gave 
Cleveland a majority of 192,000 for the Gov. 
ernorship in 1882. It gave him only a majori- 
ty of 1,000 for the Presidency last year. And 
this fact must be taken in connection with 
the other most important fact, that 
the size of its vote in the electoral college 
gives it almost invariably, in the present divi- 
sion of parties, the power of awarding the 
Presidency every four years. Consequently, 
the Republican party, whatever else it may 
have, if it have not New York, is nothing but 
a sounding brass or atinkling cymbal. In order 
to do any of the great things it sets before 
itself in its platforms, or elect any of 
its great and good men to the Presidency, it 
must have a majority in this State. 

The application of this now well-settled rule 
to the late election seemed easy enough. The 
only possible hope of electing Davenport lay in 
catching the loose, shifting vote, which is not 
strongly attached to either party, and which, in 
spite of the defection of the Irish from the 
Democrats last year, put Cleveland in the 
Presidential chair. We care not of what kind 
of people this vote is made up. Call them In- 
dependent Democrats, or Independent Republi- 
cans, or Mugwumps, just as you please, What 
is important for the purposes of our argument 
is that they exist, that they hold the balance of 
power, and that any party which means to 
carry New York must somehow placate them, 
and that no party can count on their support in 
virtue of its past performances. Now, if there 
be anything certain in politics, there are two 
things certain in the polities of this State: 
one is, that this voters is sick 
of what is called ‘‘the bloody shirt’—sick, 
that is, of that queer claim of the Republicans 
that,although, according to their own story, they 
failed during their twenty years of power to 
secure to the negro the free exercise of the 
franchise, nevertheless the fact that he is still 
deprived of it isa capital reason why they should 
be kept in power indefinitely. Another is, that 
the Independents are not afraid of the Demo 
crats,and do not believe Republican stories about 
their wickedness, and about the ruin which is 
sure to follow their coming into power. 

Now, with these two facts before them, it 
seems as if ordinary business sense ought to 
have made the task of the Republican managers 
in the late canvass easy. They ought to have 
nominated a highly respectable candidate, who, 
as needing no apologics or whitewashing, 
would form a marked contrast to the grotesque 


class of 


personage whom they iried to force on 
the voters last year. This they did in 


Mr. Davenport. They ought then to have 
concocted a moderate platform, devoted to 
State affairs, avoiding or dwelling lightly on 





the topics on which public sentiment in this 
State is most divided, speaking strongly for 
reform, and proving the sincerity of their 
speech, and at the same time conciliating 
Democratic friends of civil-service reform by 
frank and generous recognition of the 
very remarkable contributions to the cause 
of reform which the Democratic President had 
made. The high-tariff idea, too, as the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature of New York have but 
little more to do with the United States tariff 
than the Prussian Landtag, might very well 
have been passed over lightly or dropped out 
of sight, that also being a topic on which the 
Independent voters are divided or uncertain. 

We do not need to say what kind of plat- 
form was drawn up. The Convention gave 
the drafting of it toa hack politician of the 
most mercenary and convictionless type, as 
impervious to new ideas as a janitor in a Do- 
minican monastery ; and something was pro- 
duced which seemed in every line intended 
to repel and _ disgust the voters on 
whom, at every election, victory in this 
State depends. It insulted the President, and 
in such an ingenious way as to insult also the 
majority which voted for him last year. It 
misrepresented and belittled what he had 
done for reform, in such a way as to convince 
people that Republicans cared nothing for any 
reform by which they did not profit. To 
crown all, it again thrust in our faces the af 
fairs of South Carolina, and Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

We felt, as our readers know, from the mo- 
ment that thisextraordinary document appeared, 
that the result of any opposition to the Demo- 
cratic spoilsmen in this State must be very doubt- 
ful, and that the grossly insulting references to 
the President would probably.as a matter of self- 
respect and personal pride, remove any luke 
warmness he may have felt about the Hill eandi- 
dacy. We did our best to minimize the influ- 
ence of the platform, nevertheless, and to fix the 
thoughts of the voters on the efforts made to 
minimize it by others, and on the good quality 
of the nominations, though the letters we re- 
ceived from Independents from both sides 
showed us it was very uphill work. If any 
success whatever attended these efforts, it was 
neutralized as soon as the Republicans began to 
produce their orators. General Carr no sooner 
appeared in public than ke denounced the 
President and his Cabinet, in language 
worthy of an insane person, as ‘traitors and 
rebels.” Soon afterwards Foraker and Logan 
were actually brought here to bellow about the 
‘‘ bloody shirt,” on their way to support in 
Virginia the candidacy of one of the most 
worthless and dishonest adventurers ever seen 
in American politics—and this in _ spite 
of the acknowledged fact that a voter convert- 
ed or confirmed in the Republican faith by 
bloody-shirt oratory could not be found in the 
whole State, and in spite of the fact that thou- 
sands have been alienated or offended by the 
connivance of the late Administration and of 
the Republican Senators at Mahone’s ras 
calities. Then, too, in this city the Repub- 
lican organ devoted itself day by day 
to sneering at the reformers, and warning 
them away from the Republican ticket, and 
finally illustrated Republican principles by sup- 
porting the attack on Judge Sedgwick because 





he did not vote for Blaine, and trying to white- 
wash such local candidates as Gibbs. 

To all these thirgs must be added the fact 
that the Democrats are now in power and the 
country is still prosperous and bappy, and 
the Republicans are thus deprived of one 
of their most effective electioneering 
Weapons—the prediction of the ruin and 
disorder which would follow Democratic 
accession to power. The Democrats thus 
carry into every election some of the momen- 
tum of success. They will never be again 
overthrown in this State by opposition con 
ducted as the Republican opposition now 


is. The Republican party, if it means 
to regain New York, must get rid 
of its Blisses and O’Briens and Biglins, 


and discard ‘‘the bloody shirt ” finally and 
forever. Its orators must be tied down to 
things which New York voters can influence, 
and above all it must prove its sincerity in 
the cause of reform by praising reform 
wherever it sees it, instead of ridiculing 
and lying about all good things which 
it has not itself brought about. It may 
refuse to do these things in Ohio or Illinois, or 
Massachusetts, or may run a notorious rascal for 
high office in Pennsylvania, without exposing 
itself to defeat; but in New York it must do 
them or die out. 


THE NEW OPPOSITION IN MEXICO. 

Ir has been common to point to Mexico as 
the standing proof that a liberal and enlight- 
ened form of government, so far as Constitu- 
tion and statutes can secure it, may be easily 
perverted into a centralized and despotic 
oligarchy. This might be admitted without 
at all necessitating the conclusion that the 
temper and education and civilization of a 
people are of so much more importance 
than their form of government as to make the 
latter a matter of indifference. For, all other 
questions aside, it makes a great difference 
whether an agitation to better the condition of 
a country and to secure popular rights has to 
take the form of outright revolution, or that of 
an appeal to guaranteed but suspended liber. 
ties. Itis the difference between revolution 
and restoration, between anarchy and patriotism. 
President Diaz, as was the case with his pre- 
decessors, has found it easy to evade many a 
provision of the Mexican Constitution, as long 
as no great popular suspicion or feeling was 
excited. But now that he finds his Govern- 
ment confronted by a group of determined 
deputies who are vehemently appealing to un 
doubted constitutional rights, and evoking a 
growing sentiment among the people that their 
chartered liberties are in danger, he is realizing 
how different are the fasces of the Republic 
from the sceptre of the monarchy. 

It isin this light, in our opinion, that we are 
to look at the recent stormy sessions of the 
Mexican Congress, of which the telegraph bas 
given fragmentary accounts. A new phase of 
Parliamentary Government has been entered 
upon. A new Opposition has arisen. It is new 
in not being, as far as yet appears, personal—that 
is, allied to the fortunes of some political chief. 
It is new in its method, that of resolutely and 
incessantly demanding a return to the Constitu- 
tion. A mere handful of men, bold to reck- 
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lessness, ready to sacrifice their political future, 
and, apparently, in a fair way to doit, eloquent, 
thoroughly versed in legal and parliamentary 
procedure—this Opposition in the Mexican 
Congress is a new and notable phenomenon in 
Mexican politics. The Opposition press are not 
guilty of great exaggeration in calling it a re- 
surrection of Constitutional Government. 

The details of the attack which this Opposi- 
tion is making upon the Administration, while 
interesting and even exciting in themselves, 
are not, after all, of so much significance as 
the larger fact of the new spirit and method of 
attack. It is not one chief, nor even one party pit- 
ted against another, but the Constitution against 
its perversion. The new movement first took 
form in the last session of the Mexican Congress, 
over the question of approving the accounts of 
the Gonzalez Administration, resulting, as will 
be remembered, in presenting the ex-Treasurer 
of the Republic to the Grand Jury, and in 
bringing grave charges against Gonzalez bhim- 
self. Many were quick to say, at that time, 
that this was but a pew move inthe game of 
personal politics, being only a shrewd maneeu- 
vie on the part of Diaz to break with his old 
friend Gonzalez, and to cast discredit upon the 
jatter’s Administration. But that view is no 
longer tenable. In the present session of Con- 
gress the Opposition is as fiercely fighting Diaz 
as it before fought Gonzalez. The President 
no longer conceals his enmity to those men 
who are neither Gonzalists nor Porfirists, but 
Constitutionalists. He evidently laid his plans 
betimes to crush out this Opposition, in num- 
bers so contemptible, in methods and in the 
popular sentiment back of it for- 
midable. The first part of his programme was 
the muzzling of the Opposition press, un- 
dertaken and measurably accomplished last 
July. The gain effected in this way was slight, 
however, as it was offset by the intense popular 
indignation caused by the arbitrary measure. 
Having thus, as he thought, deprived the Oppo- 
sition of the powerful aid of the press, General 
Diaz went on to detach from his enemy the other 
ally, which had before lent such important as- 
sistance, the spectators in the galleries of Con- 
gress, Overwhelmingly outnumbered on the 
floor, the Opposition had been able to carry the 
galleries with them invariably. Now this has all 
been changed. Admission to the galleries is al- 
lowed only on tickets, which few but friends of 
the Government manage to obtain. The secret 
police swarm in all parts of the old theatre 
where Congress sits. No sooner does an Oppo- 
sition deputy rise to speak than he is assailed 
with cries and epithets from the claque in the 


so 


gallery. 
Nevertheless the fight has been kept up 
bravely. Bills are introduced, interpellations | 


are urged, speeches are made, which have no 
influence upon legislation, it is true, for the 
Opposition is always voted down fifteen to one, 
yet which are producing a tremendous effect 
upon public sentiment, The fearless deputies, 
Duret, Miron, Vifias, are hailed on all sides, 
as they walk the streets, as the only true 
patriots in Congress. "Always outvoted, they 
are never suppressed. For this Congress, at 


least, they will remain a thorn in the flesh of 
the Administration. 

The points of their attack may be stated 
briefly. 


The first was the scandals and abuses 


| that the recent enormous increase 








connected with the sales of public lands. 
the present financial straits of the Administra- 
tion no source of revenue has been overlooked 
It is charged, and apparently with some truth, 
in the sales 
of land belonging to the _ nation 
been due to the fact that the 
ment is in sore need of money, and that it has 
been disposing of these lands at ruinous rates, 
often on worthless security, to unprincipled 
speculators. Certain it is that in some of the 
States, for example Chihuahua and Zacatecas, 
a practical injustice on a large scale has been 
attempted in an order for the resurvey of all 
private holdings, and the lapsing to the nation 
of all estates to which the occupants cannot 
flawless title. Recalling the fact 
that the first titles were acquired by conquest 


has 
Govern 


show a 


that the frequeni civil upheavals have been at 
tended with confiscation and grants, renewed 
and reversed again and again until the legal 
status of vast tracts is involved in inextricable 
confusion ; also, that the measures of area in 
common use among the farming population 
are exceedingly vague, and it will be under 
stood with what indignation and alarm the 
order for a general resurvey with proof of title 
is looked upon by those interested 

The Opposition brought in two measur. s on 
this subject. The first was a bill enacting that 
the President should hereafter make no contracts 
for the sale of public lands without submi‘ting 
them to the approval of Congress 
overwhelmingly defeated. 
interpellation, addressed to the Secretary of 
the Interior, demanding a list of all the contracts 
hitherto made. Such a 
gress, but all debate upon it was cut off by a 
forced adjournment. The attack was renewed 
ina demand upon the Secretary of the Treas 
ury for the authority of law under which the 
President had 
of June 22. This interpellation precipitated a 
furious debate, which resulted, however, in no 
definite issue. Then came the revival of th 
old fight over the Gonzalez accounts, October 
30, in the shape of specific articles of impeach 
ment against the ex-President for ' 
public funds. 

What may be the motives of these Opposi 
tion deputies, or what will be the outcome of 
their efforts, we do not undertake to say. The 
noteworthy thing is that they are working 
along a line and in a spirit which give hope of 
better methods in the Mexican experiment of 
representative government. 
phenomenon which cannot fail to be of inte- 
rest to the student of Mexican politics 


This was 


The second was an 


list was read to Con 


misuse of 


They present a 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT PANIC IN ENG 
LAND 


None of the probable results of the extension 
of the suffrage in England seemed less proba 


ble last spring than that the question of dises- 


tablishing the Church would be the leading 
question in the present canvass. None of the 


Liberal leaders have pushed it into the fore 
ground. In fact, most of them 
something to keep it in the background 
What little was known of the mind of the new 


county voters (and it was very little) led to the 
belief that they would be more attracted by 


some of the baits thrown out by Mr. Chamber 


have done 


In | 


| the connection between Church and State 


| 


lain—such as free education, a graduated taxa 
tion, the appropriation of land for rosak 
laborers in small lots, or some measure for the 
breaking up of large landed estates—than by 
anything in the nature of an 
Chureh 


attack on the 


As is so often the case in pelitics, howeve 
it is the 
The canvass only began in 
August, 
been ascertained by the Radical politicians 


unexpected which bas come to pass 


and it would now appear to h 
their own satisfaction at all events, that 


new voters mast of all desire is th: 


SEVETANCE « 


is the question which ts to-day uppermost i: 
England, and it is infusing a bitterness into t 
has not b 


has brought the 


canvass such as en Witnessed sine 
INSY; for it 


low into the arena 


clergy hig il 


and, as we all know. wl 
the clergy 


handle their opponents, as the 


become polemical in) politics, they 
saving is, witl 
has i 
fact already reached such a piteh that it has led 


out gloves. Their violence of languas 


one of their best Church organs, the London 8; 
tator,to address a remonstrance to them, entitled 
the ** Righteousness of Moderation,” which is 








under the circumstances, somewhat 
reading. It is neither more nor less tl ul 
monition addressed to bishops, priests, and 
deacons against the use of bad language on the 
political stump. The Bishop of Peterborough 
perhaps the foremost orator of the English 
Church, ts remonstrated with for chat } 
supporters of disestablishment with imap 
| denev, and malignant ingenuity with 
‘‘rancorous hate.” and with concealed ce 
sire ‘‘to break up the Church into indefit 
groups,” and ‘‘to produce a crop of futu 
schisms T) Bishop of W inchester is taken 


enacted the funding measures | 


to task for denouncing disestabli 


. > ; | +? ° , ‘ ] } 
great national sit Worse still, the Bishop of 


Durham, better Known as Canon Light 


i 
foot scholars in’ En 


TOOT, One of the foremast 


land, has to be expostulated with for talking of 


disestablishment as net ‘‘ only a national dis 
aster, but also a national crime,” and, 
as ‘‘a ienation of property, a dis 


wholesale al 
? 
‘ 


Tt gard of 


and corporate rights, and 
f nll the 
tions and feelings as would 
‘lacerated a 


persona 


na PA » nl 
such a Vieiavion oO most sacred associa 
? 

eave 


England na 
In fact, much 


of the talk on the Church side is as passionate 
] 


nd bleeding mass, 


and worldly, as extravagant, as little burdencd 


with qualifications or reserve, as an ‘* arraign 


ment” plank in one of our own political plat 
forms 
On the side of the extreme Radical politi 


| cians undoubtedly there is a good deal said and 


No 
thing could well be more so than the heaping 
up of proofs that the peasants of the counties 
who are now to have the vote, and whos« 


done to try the souls of the clergymen 


pro 
tectors and guides the clergy have been ina 


special degree for so many centuries, have no 


attachment to the Church, and as a general 


| rule no liking for the parson, who is, in their 
eyes, simply a sort of partnerof the squire, or, 


in other words, a member of a who 


preaches down to laboring men, without any 


caste, 
share in their joys or sorrows. This appears to 
be true of that portion of the laboring class 
who do not care enough for religion to care 
where they worship. Those who do care 
have almost universally, especially in the . 
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manufacturing districts, gone over to Dissent, 
where they are ministered to by a man nearer 
to themselves in sympathies and ideals, 

The of the moderate supporters of 
disestablishment has recently been stated in the 
London 7imes by Mr. Miall, the son, we be- 


case 


lieve, of the former editor of the Noncon- 
formist, for nearly fifty years perhaps the 
foremost Dissenting layman in England. 


Dr. Parker, too, the minister of the great Con- 
gregational Church in London known as the 
City Temple, appears in the same number to 
argue against the Bishop of Peterborough, on 
the deadening effect of the connection with the 
State on the Church’s spiritual life. Mr. Miall 
says that the very strong hold Protestantism and 
Evangelicalism still have on the people of Eng- 
land is due to the Nonconformists; that the na- 
tional Church is every year becoming more and 
more ‘‘sacerdotal” in its constitution and tenden- 
cies; that a recent episcopal consecration in St. 
’aul’s, at which Canon Liddon preached the ser- 
mon,recalled *‘the days of Laud”; that these doc- 
trines and tendencies, from the Nonconformist 
point of view, offer a barrier to Christian 
union and codperation, and make the Church 
of England more and more ‘‘an exclusive 
sect.” He says that what has created the 
panic in the episcopal bench is, the discovery 
that 400 Liberal candidates are pledged to 
disestablishment, But, he asks— 


‘* Why should this great fact excite surprise? 
Have not the clergy, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, always been an effective corps of election 
agents for the Tory party, and have they not, for 
the most part. down to the time when the Pri- 
mate and a few Bishops voted for the Fran- 
chise Bill, steadfastly opposed every measure of 
civil and religious freedom which is now inscrib- 
ed on the statute book? If they had had 
their way, the Test and Corporation Acts 
would never have been repealed, Church rates 
abolished, or the universities thrown open. The 
most persistent efforts on the part of Dissent- 
ers were required to get these measures passed, 
owing to Church obstruction. It is barely seven 
years since the vehement protest of 12,000 of the 
clergy prevented Mr. Disraeli from throwing 
open the parochial churchyards to Nonconformist 
services, which two years later Mr. Gladstone 
carried. Dissenters and Liberals also cannot for- 
get these things. and naturally trace them to the 
supremacy conferred by law on one particular 
religious body. 

‘Then we are told by the Bishop of Rochester 
that if the Church is disestablished our villages 
will become paganized. And this is said bya 
prelate of the richest Church in the world, Of 
course it is assumed that Nonconformists are 
of no account in these countrv districts. Is that 
so? Dr. Thorold can hardly fail to know that 
in rural England there is a _ perfect army 
of Free Church ministers and lay preachers, 
who, without help from the State, are zea- 
lously engaged in evangelizing the population. 
Their teachings may not be of a very refined 
nature ; but, looked at from the social point 
of view. they are analogous to, and as effica- 
cious as, those of the Welsh pastors maintain- 
ed out of the poverty of their flocks, which 
enable judges and chairmen of quarter sessions 
frequently to receive pairs of white gloves in re- 
cognition of the absence of crime in the Princi- 
pality. Would rural Wales be paganized by dis- 
establishment? If not, why should rural Eng- 
land be ? 

** Another point in relation to our agricultural 
population must have been recently suggested to 
many of your readers. For generations they 
have been legally committed to the oversight of 
the country parsons—the ‘educated gentlemen’ 
of the district. ‘the peasantry are now enfran- 
chised, and what is the apparent result? 
From nearly every county comes the news 
that they are not only going to _ support 
the Liberal party, but that disestablishment 
is the first article of their creed. ‘This re- 
markable phenomenon admits of various ex- 
planations. One can be given in the words of 
the Rev. C. W. Stubbs, vicar of Grandborough, 
Bucks. ‘ That, as a body,’ he says in his ‘ Vil- 
lage Politics,’ ‘the country clergy have been 





benevolent, kindly, and charitable, goes, of 
course, without saying. Their philanthropic 
intentions have been for the most part 


admirable. Coal clubs, blankets, tracts, soup, 
castor oil, doles of all kinds—these have been giv- 
en with a free hand. But what has been the net 
result? I confess myself to some embarrassment 
when fam asked by Joseph Arch this question: 
‘ You clergy of the Established Church have had 
the agricultural laborers in hand at any rate for 
300 years, to do pretty much what you liked 
with, and what have you made of them?’ 
Until quite lately could the answer be anything 
but this—-‘A class of men the stolid helplessness of 
whose ignorance has become proverbial ’? ” 

The worst of this terrible indictment is that it 
is every word true. The connection of the 
Church with the State in England has pro- 
duced a body of clergy who have never been 
equalled in any country, taken as a whole, for 
culture, learning, and social gifts and graces. 
But as the agents for the diffusion of religion 
and morality among the poor, or for the recon- 
ciliation of religion with social and political 
progress, they have succeeded no better than, 
if so well as, the Catholic clergy of the Conti- 
nent, 

That the Church will be disestablished by 
the coming Parliament is, however, very un- 
likely. It has a powerful hold on the affec- 
tions of the aristocracy and of the upper mid- 
dle class. It is, in the minds, too, of a very large 
body of by no means religious Englishmen, iden- 
tified, in a manner which most of them would 
have some difficulty in explaining, with the story 
of English greatness and glory. And though last 
not least, the Church is one of the richest cor- 
porations in the world, and will have on its 
side, against any attempt to divert its reve- 
nues from their present uses, all that deep- 
rooted respect for vested interests which has 
been so great a power in English politics, 
and will probably outlive a good many years 
of the most Radical legislation. 








HUNTERS AND TROTTERS. 


Tue horse show which deservedly attracted 
so much attention last week in this city, has 
furnished a sort of battle-ground between what 
we may call two somewhat opposing horse- 
ideals, the English and the American, The 
show was got up and is managed in the main 
by gentlemen who have acquired English tastes 
about the horse and his uses, and there have 
consequently been numerous and often some- 
what bitter complaints about the greater en- 
couragement given by the distribution of the 
prizes to the English than the American type of 
horse—or, to put it concisely, by the preference 
shown for ‘‘the hunter ” over ‘‘ the trotter.” It 
issaid, and with a certain show of reason, that the 
trotter isthe true American horse; that he is one 
of the glories of the country, and the object of 
intense popular admiration everywhere; that 
the amount of money invested in him is enor- 
mous, and that he is not only American but 
sui generis. The horses of no other nation 
can compete with him at all in his own pecu- 
liar work. In fact, he may, not inaccurately, 
be called altogether a new type of horse, and, 
in any horse show held on American soil,ought 
to be the first object of attention. 

The hunter, on the other hand, it is said, is 
an animal which in this country numbers 
about 1 to every 1,000 of the trotter, and dis- 
plays his excellence only in a sport indulged 
in by afew dozen persons of foreign tastes, 


which the mass of the community look on 
as ridiculous, while the trotter is seen on 
every road, and is the pride and deiight of 
every village, and may be and is owned and 
enjoyed by tens of thousands who could no 
more “‘ ride to hounds ” than perform on the 
tight-rope. 

The truth of the matter, however, as is so 
often the case, lies between these two views. 
The trotter, dear as he is to the American 
heart, and much pleasure as he gives, and 
enormous as are the sums expended on him, is 
_Teally a less useful animal than the hunter. 
The enormous rewards which the national taste 
has offered during the last fifty years for 
breeding him, have really done a great deal to 
leave us worse provided with light-draught ani- 
mals than any country in the world. The ef- 
fect of the cultivation of the trotter on the Ame- 
rican working horse has been very like what the 
effect of racing two year-olds would have been 
in England had it not been neutralized 
by the demand for hunters. Our pleasure car- 
riages all over the country, when we leave the 
light wagon, are horsed by animals not up to 
their weight, either in size or bone—an evil 
which is aggravated by the heaviness of the 
roads. In some parts of the country, New Eng- 
land, for instance, where double teams are rare 
nothing is often more painful than the smallness 
and lightness of ‘‘the family horse,” compared 
to the size of the ‘carryall,” filled with the 
family, which he has to draw. Until a very 
recent period nearly every American horse, 
sold for light draught at a moderate price, was 
simply a horse which had failed to develop 
trotting speed; and as trotting speed was 
often found in very unpromising frames, 
and sometimes without any pedigree, breed- 
ing for points was very little attended to by 
the farmers who raise most of our horses. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that 
capacity to trot one or two miles as fast as 
an express train, curious and interesting as it 
is, is really no more useful to the public which 
does not own trotting horses, or go to see trot- 
ting matches, than the capacity to gallop a 
mile in a minute and a half in a flat race— 
that is, it is only useful so far as it keeps 
up the popular interest in horses, and causes 
breeders to produce horses which will have 
some of the qualities of great trotters. A 
trotting race, viewed from the utilitarian 
point of view, is not one whit more respectable 
than a fox hunt. One is, like the other, an 
amusement, and, as an amusement, has no ad- 
vantage over the other except in amusing 
greater numbers. 

Indeed, those who wish to see the breed of 
American horses improved for the ordinary 
uses of life, and especially for light draught, 
ought rather to encourage hunters than depre- 
ciate them. The American horse world is, 
in other words, far more in need of the hunter 
type to-day than the trotting type. The Eng- 
lish are much more indebted to hunting for 
their good carriage horses than they are to 
racing. The excellence of a hunter consists in 
his ability to ‘‘ jump, gallop, and stay,” or, in 
other words, in great power of limb and great 
endurance and courage. To breed good hunt- 
ers is to develop these qualities, and they are 
the qualities that make the best horse for har- 
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used by a small set of pleasure-loving young 
people in this country to enable them to en- 
gage in an amusement which the public con- 
siders ridiculous, does not lessen their value. 
If it in any degree fosters breeding for 
bone, and muscle, and short backs, and short 
legs, it does good service, considering the enor- 
mous encouragement which the trotting course 
gives to the ‘‘rangy,” long-legged small 
horse which one sees in the light wagons of 
the sporting men. The hunter type of horse 
isin fact the most useful in the werld for 
general purposes. It has been developed and 
is maintained in England by the hunting. On 
the Continent it receives most of its encourage- 
ment from the demand for cavalry horses for 
the huge armies. In this country it has lite- 
rally until very recently had no encouragement 
whatever. We ran entirely to trotters until the 
importation of the Percherons began. This, how- 
ever, is the otherextreme. It may be said with 
confidence, either to the American family man 
who wants a single horse for bis rockaway, or 
the expressman who wants one for his wagon, 
or the dyspeptic who wants one to shake his liver 
up in the Park or on the country roads, or the 
tourist who wants to drive forty miles a day with 
his wagon among the hills, that a good hunter, 
which can carry 175 or 200 pounds across 
country, is the best kind of horse he can buy, 
and he must not be deterred by hearing that 
he is ‘‘quite English, you know.” <A good 
horse is of no country or clime, and is not 
identified with any form of government. 











ENGLAND: STATESMEN ON THE STUMP. 
Lonpon, O-tober 27, 1885. 

GREAT battles now usually begin with what 
newspaper correspondents call an “artillery 
duel.” Shots are interchanged at long range 
by the batteries of cannon, before the masses 
of infantry are moved up toward one another 
and the shock of encounter arrives. Similarly, 
our electoral contest here has opened with dis- 
charges of heavy shot from leading men on both 
sides, each answering the other, until the decisive 
days of polling are at hand, Those days will 
come about or soon after the 25th of November, 
lasting on till perhaps the 5th of December. Be- 
fore the end of November the issue will have 
been virtually decided, and the curiosity now so 
intense have received its satisfaction. 

The chief speakers on the part of the Ministry 
have been Lord Salisbury—who is for this pur- 
pose much their best man—Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Sir Richard Cross, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The ex-Ministry, now in opposition, 
have been represented by Lords Hartington, 
Derby, and Rosebery, Mr. Childers, Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Trevelyan, and, 
above all, Mr. Chainberlain. For the last three 
weeks, few days have passed on which the news- 
papers have not contained at least one or two 
speeches by these chieftains, while the number 
of minor combatants is infinite. At present, in 
every one of our English and Scottish ccnstitu- 
encies, over five hundred in number, there are 
meetings held almost nightly, at which the can- 
didates and their friends harangue the people. 
whose appetite for speeches does not seem to 
grow satiate with the abundance provided. 

Although the average intelligence and political 
knowledge of British are still below those of Ame- 
rican voters, there is less rhetoric and more rea- 
soning in the election speeches here than seems 
usual in one of your Presidential or Congressional 
campaigns. The reasoning may not be good— 





very often it is not ; but the speaker professes to | 


reason, and seldom appeals, except when some 
religious question is involved, to the imagination 
or emotions of his audience. To the reader of 
the public press, nearly all these harangues are 
drearily dull ; but the masses, enjoying the ex- 
citement of an election and the sense of power it 
brings home to them, flock to the meetings and 
gladly listen to the same platitudes night after 
night. There are no brass bands, no banners, no 
processions ; for the two former of these things 
are forbidden by our election law, and the latter 
has never come into fashion in England. Hence 
a meeting is the only means of creating enthusi 
asm; and in the agricultural districts particu 
larly, where the laborers have never before en 
joyed the franchise, we are told that a candidate 
makes way in pretty exact proportion to the 
number of small local meetings which he holds. 
The amount of political education thus given is 
not to be despised, and patrictic aspirants find 
therein some consolation for the fatigues they 
have now to undergo in talking themselves hoarse 
in small, hot, ill-ventilated rooms, for weeks to- 
gether. On the other hand, while the number of 
meetings is three or four times as great as it was 
thirty years ago, the practice of visiting and so- 
liciting the vote of individual electors is dying 
out. The constituencies are now so large that it 
is scarcely possible to canvass personally any 
large proportion of them, and the candidate's 
time is deemed to be better spent in helping to 
organize ward or district committees and in hold 
ing evening meetings. 

In the main debate between the present Minis- 
try and the Opposition leaders the latter have the 
advantage of a larger number of well-known 
names and able orators. The minor members of 
the Tory Government, pers ns such as Mr. Chap- 
lin, or even Mr. Stanhope and Sir R. Cross, have 
no hold at all upon the country, are scantily re- 
ported, and produce little impression. They have, 
however, the advantage of harmony among 
themselves. Taking their cue from Lord Salis- 
bury, they have all held much the same lan- 
guage. The defence of the Established Church 
and of religion which depends upon that Church 
is their first theme; their second, the faults and 
follies, more often described as crinies, of the 
Gladstone Cabinet in its Egyptian policy: their 
third, the denunciation of the revolutionary 
schemes and methods of the Radicals. Cautious 
and temperate reforms they do not object to, and 
you may read many election addresses or 
speeches of Tory candidates whose language 
scarcely differs, so far as positive promises go, 
from that of the moderate Liberals. Indeed, 
Lord Salisbury’s programme, set forth in his tirst 
great speech, included most of Mr. Gladstone's 
proposals, although somewhat reduced in scope 
On [reland Conservative speakers are usually si- 
lent, or confine themselves to such safe generali 
ties as that the unity of the British Empire must 
not be destroved. Sometimes they take credit 
for having dropped the Crimes Act, and reproach 
the Liberals with their coercive legislation. This 
is the line taken by a few bolder spirits, follow 
ing the lead of Lord Randolph Churchill. Tothe 
great majority it is distasteful. They are secret- 
ly ashamed of Lord Randolph's behavior toward 
the Parnellite party, and would gladly give forth 
the fervid invectives against sedition and spolia 
tion which sprang formerly to their lips when- 
ever [rish subjects came up. However, the word 
bas gone forth not to quarrel with the Irish Na 
tionalists: it is right in itself, whether or not it is 
consistent; and it is pretty generally obeyed by 
Tory speakers great and small. Hence, as the 
Liberals have also no motive for saying any 
more about Ireland than they are forced to, and 
really do not quite know what to say, the whole 
topic of Ireland figures very little in the oratory 


| take the field in this campaign 


of either side, That the most serious and press 
ing of all our problems, and the one which fo 
reign nations watch with most curiosity, should 
be the one least discussed at this great crisis, may 
seem strange, indeed. Butit istrue. Every one 
fears the subject and hates the subject: it is 
away by common though tacit consent 

While harmony, at least external harmony 
reigns among the Tories, the Liberal ranks 
divided by a serious schism. There have always 
been two wings in that party—an advanced ot 
Radical group, and a moderate (now often called 
Whig) group. During Mr. Gladstone's late Goy 
ernment the tendencies to disunion werp 1 
strained by his authority and popularity, and by 
the disposition of all sections of the party to fall 
into line for the sake of supporting its leaders 
against the attack: of an angry Opposition, Now 
however, that the Liberals are out of power the 
int. My 
Chamberlain was the tirst eminent politician t 
He hasb 


centrifugal forces operate with less rest 





| an extremely telling speaker. Without an in 
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gination or giftof touching the emotions « 
parable to those of Mr. Gladstone and M: 
Bright, he is net inferior to them in the skill of 
putting a point clearly and forcibly and ps 
larly, so that it shall come right home to tx 
minds of those who listen or read, In a seri 
highly finished orations delivered in the sout! 
middle, and north of England, as well as in Soot 
land, he has unfolded a programme of na} 
hensive changes which has fascinated the masses 
alarmed the timid holders of property, and mad 
himself extremely popular with the more ad 
vanced, which is also by far the more numerous 
section of the Liberal party. He ts now the most 
conspicuous figure in the party after Mr. Glad 
stone, and in some quarters fully as influent 
because he is stillin middle life, while the cares 
of the nominal leader cannet be a verv long one 
Already many of the new candidates are profess- 
ing their allegiance to him, and commending 
themselves bv the real with which they advocat 
his platform. It goes beyond that set forth by 
Mr. Gladstone chiefly in two poiats, viz.: gratui 
tous education in elementary schools,and the sug 
gestion that local boards should have the power 
of taking land from its proprietors (possibly at 
less price than such land would fetch in open 
market) for the purpose of letting it out in small 
allotments to the rural laborers—a class whose 


| condition certainly calls for remedial measures. 


He has also advocated a graduated income tax 
and the payment of members of Parliament, but 
the latter of these proposals bas not been pressed, 
and a graduated succession duty will probably 
be accepted asa substitute for the former 

rhe most prominent representative of the other 
Liberal wing is Lord Hartington, who, as leader 
of the Liberals in opposition from 1875 till 1580, 
has been long regarded as Mr. Gladstone's heir 
apparent in the leadership of the party. Hé has 
intimated his dissent from several of Mr. Cham 
berlain’s views, and is indeed so far from being 


| a Radical that many Tories profess to hope he 


will some day move toward their ranks. No- 
thing is less likely, for he is a Whig by strong 
family as well as personal associations, with a 


| hearty dislike of the new Toryism invented by 


Disraeli, which Lord R. Churchill has been oecu- 
pied in rehabilitating. A position generally simi- 
lar to Lord Hartington’s is taken up by Lord 
Derby and Mr. Childers; it is that which most 


of the upper-class Liberals would like to hold, 


were they not afraid of being denounced as 
‘*weak-kneed.” But the most powerful exponent 
of this more cautious policy is Mr. Goschen, A\l- 
though his dislike of the extension of the house- 
hold suffrage to counties prevented him from be- 
ing in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, he has remained 
a member of the party, usually voting with it, 
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but exercising an iodependent aud sometimes 
severe crititism. The powerful election speeches 
he has been lately delivering have been directed 
chiefly against Mr. Chamberlain’s propositions, 
which he attacks from the point of view of a 
cautious economist, not always disapproving the 
ends which the latter seeks, but doubting the 
efficacy or condemning the dangers involved in 
the means toward those ends. Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir C. Dilke reply by complaining of such 
criticism as cold and burren, and intimate that 
its author can hardl; be deemed a Liberal. Thus 
we see a sort of triangular duel in progress : Lord 
Salisbury and his friends are firing into Mr. 
Chamberlain ; the Jat‘er, while returning their 
fire, is maintaining a not less warm combat of 
his own with Mr. Goschen. The great, though 
dissimilar, powers of these two men, and the 
probability that if Mr. Gladstone returns to office 
he will invite both of them to join his Ministry, 
make their strife, which bas been conductei so 
far witnout personal acrimony, very interesting. 
It is the most noticeable feature of the present 
campaign, and may possibly foreshadow strug- 
gles inthe next Liberal Cabinet, perhaps to be 
followed by an open breach in the Liberal party. 
Impartial observers, while they regret that the 
Radical leaders should seein unwilling to accept 
as ally a man so capable as Mr. Goschen and so 
earnest a reformer in certain directions, declare 
that the latter would consult his own reputation 
and strengthen his future if he would put for- 
ward posi ive solutions for the social and moral 
evils that surround our poorer classes, instead of 
mainly occupying himself with destructive criti- 
cisms of the schemes of others. 

It might be concluded from the contents of 
our newspapers and the multitude of meetings 
and speeches all over the country, that the nation 
was ina state of bigh tension. So far as I can 
judge this iz not the case. The temperature will 
rise when the day of polling approaches, but I 
doubt whether even then it will reach that of 
1880. In the general election of that year 
both the people and the candidates were thor- 
oughly excited. The enthusiasm for Mr. Glad- 
stone on the one side, for Lord Beaconsfield on the 
other, was intenze. Great principles were deem- 
ed to be at stake. Great and splendid results 
were anticipated by cither side from their vic- 
tory. Now, although the people flock to meetings 
and cheer lustily for their chiefs, one can per- 
ceive that they are not carried away by any tide 
of feeling. Many candidates have confessed to 
me that they found it hard to work themselves up 
to the point necessary to deliver a passionate 
declamation, and those particularly who stood in 
1880 wish they could recover the élan which car- 
ried them along inthat year. 1 do not mean that 
there is » pathy, hke that which caused the Libe- 
ral defeat in 1874. The elections are being well 
fought on Loth sides, with organizations more 
perfect than ever before, with more speaking 
and less expenditure of money (for our new law 
against bribery and treating is very stringent), 
with an interest in the issue on the part of the 
new voters in the counties, particularly the agri- 
cultural laborers, exceeding what had been 
hoped for. But secret misgivings as to their 
strength and as to the wisdom of their Irish 
policy blunt the zeal of the Tories; while the Li- 
berals, remembering the lamentable errors of their 
Government in Ezypt aud Sudan, and contrast- 
ing the end of tbis dying Parliament with its be- 
ginning, cannot recover the joyous hopefulness 
of 1830. The appearance in tho field of Mr. 
Gtadstone, promised about the lich of November, 
may perhaps warm the feelings of friends and 
foes. L # 











PRINCE WALDEMAR’'S MARRIAGE. 
Paris, October 23, 1885. 


WE always feel a little shy about speaking of 
people whom we are fond of, and whose life has 
been to a certain extent interwoven with our 
own; we feel this embarrassment even when we 
have nothing to say but what is pleasant and 
agreeable. I am, therefore, obliged to make a 
certain effort to speak of the marriage of the 
oluest daughter of the Duc de Chartres with 
Prince Waldemar of Denmark. [ feel, ho.vever, 
a little encouraged by the thought that the Duc 
de Chartres bears an historic name, that ail the 
papers will be full of the details of this mar- 
riage, and that [ cannot commit anything ap- 
proaching an indiscretion in saying a few words 
on an event which belongs to newspaper noto- 
riety. I feel also encouraged by the remem- 
brance that the Duc de Chartres bas only friends 
in America. He undertook the defence of the 
American Union, with his brother, the Comte 
de Paris, and his uncle, the Prince of Joinville, 
at a time when the cause of the Union was l- 
most despaired of in Europe. He obeyed the chi- 
valrous instincts of his nature in the United 
States as he did in Italy, when he fought by the 
side of the French army on the staff of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel; as he did afterward, in the un- 
happy war of 1870, when he rushed first to Paris 
on the 7th of September, and, not being allowed 
toremain there by the Government which called 
itself the Government of the National Defence, 
he concealed himself, assumed the name. of Ro- 
bert le Fort, made the campaign of France, and 
deserved to receive the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nor from tbe hands of Gambetta. I hope I shall 
not be deemed a flatterer if Isay that the Duc de 
Chartres is essentially a chivalrous character. It 
seems as if all the chivalrous traits of his family 
had, by a sort of selection, concentrated in him; 
he is ardent in patriotism, in friendship, gene- 
rous, open-hearted. When Marseilles was in 
terror, during the last visitation of the cholera, 
he left Paris, went to Marseilles, entered every 
hospital, comforted the dying and the living. 

His character belongs to the public, and I only 
repeat here what everybody knows. I will only 
say a few words of his wife, the Duchess, who is 
the daughter of the Prince de Joinville. Sheisa 
devoted wife, a devoted mother, a devoted 
friend; she never allowed her personal senti- 
ments to stand between her husband and his na- 
tural or even self-imposed duties. She bas been 
well rewarded in her children. The eldest 
daughter, who was married yesterday to Prinze 
Waldemar of Denmark, has all the animation 
and spirit of her father, softened by the grace 
and dignity of her mother. 

This marriage was interesting in many re- 
spects. The Orleans family had not for a long 
time formed new ties with the royal families of 
Europe. It stood a little isolated, having none 
of the advantages of a reigning dynasty, and pre- 
serving its high position among the royal fami- 
lies by the mere force of tradition, as well as by 
the excellence of its members. As Prince Walde- 
mar is only a cadet, he bad to find his bride in her 
own country, and therefore the marriage had to 
take place in republican France. The reception 
given some time ago to the King of Spain in Pa- 
ris has not been yet forgotten, and, though itis 
certain to me that on an occasion like this the 
French Radicals would have remained quiet, and 
would not have tried to make any scandalous de- 
monstration, the diplomatic world became un- 
easy, and some of those who would have liked to 
assist at the ceremony at Eu were prevented, and 
followed the old proverb: *‘ In doubt, abstain.” 
The young Prince of Denmark is connected with 
the greatest houses of Europe—with England, 
with Russia, One of his sisters is the Princess 





| of Wales, another is the Empress of Russia; one 


of his brothers is on the throne of Greece; one of 
bis sisters is married to the Duke of Cumberland. 
{ft was expected that the Empress of Russia 
would come to Eu, but at the last moment she 
could not make the journey. Russia was repre- 
sented by the Grand Duke Alexis, a brother of 
the Emperor; the King of the Belgians, an uncle 
of the young Princess, did not come in person, 
and sent his brother, the Comte de Flandres. The 
father of Prince Waldemar, the King of Den- 
mark, did not come in person. as there is at the 
present moment a Parliamentary crisis in his 
kingdom; but the Queen of Denmark came, She 
wanted to attend her son’s marriage, and she 
was, in fact, the only crowned head present at 
the ceremony. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales also went to Eu with their children. The 
Prince is very popular in France and often comes 
to Paris, though not as often as inold times. 

The marriage was iuteresting in another re- 
spect: it was a marriage between a Catholic 
Princess and a Protestant Prince, ‘These mixed 
marriages, as they are called in France, have 
never been favored by the Catholic Church. 
When Louis Philippe was ou the throne, his 
son, the Duke of Orleans, married a Protestant 
Princess, Helen of Mecklenburg ; but Louis Phi- 
lippe was a liberal: his régime represented the 
principles of complete political and civil liberty. 
The Catholic Chirch regarded the marriage of 
the Duke of Orleans with great repugnance ; it 
has always tried to establish the principle that 
the marriage ceremony could not be celebrated 
in the Catholic rite if there was not a written 
promise, signed by the husband and the wife, 
that the children born of the union should be 
brought up in the Catholic faith. This obliga- 
tion has, to my knowledge, hindered many mixed 
marriages, as many people are unwilling to make 
such a solemn promise, and to take an engage- 
ment concerning unborn children. The rule is 
at variance with the tradition of the beginning 
of the century: from 1800 to 1848 there was no 
promise made in writing concerning the future 
children, and it was generally accepted by all 
parties that the sons should have the religion of 
the father, the daughters the religion of the 
mother. To give an example: the Duc de Bro- 
glie married the daughter of Mme. de Staél ; his 
sons, the present Duc de Broglie and the Abbé 
de Broglie, are Catholics ; his daughter, who died 
a few years ago, Mme. d’Haussonville, was a 
Protestant, and remained a Protestant to the 
end of her life. She was married to M. d’Haus- 
sonville, who was Catholic ; his son, the present 
Comte d’Haussonville, is Catholic ; his daughter 
was educated in the Protestant religion, and was 
even for some time among the Protestant dia- 
conesses (the name assumed by certain Protes- 
tant ladies who do not marry, and who devote 
themselves to good works). 

It is rather singular that the Catholic Church 
became much more exacting, in this question of 
the mixed marriages, after the Revolution of 
1848. The Second Empire, though it did much 
indirectly against the temporal power of the 
Papacy, favored all the enterprises of the Church 
inside of France; and among these, the abandon- 
ment of a tradition which gave to the sons the 
religion of the fathers, to the daughters the re- 
ligion of the mothers. It allowed the establish- 
ment of the custom which now prevails, and 
which exacts a promise from both parents to 
have the children educated in the Catholic reli- 
gion. A prince of Denmark, belonging to the 
Lutheran Church, could not, by the laws ot the 
kingdom, educate his sons in any other but the 
Lutheran Church, without cutting himself and 
his sons off from the line of the succession. 
Prince Waldemar could make no promises con- 
trary to the Constitution of the country which 
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is under the sceptre of his father. A negotiation | study, is generally frank reminiscence, and thus | ble destiny. Most of the other nations—Italy 
was opened with the Vatican on the occasion of in the two-score canvases, each four feet high, | Spain, Germany, and the Low Countries—have 
the marriage of Princess Mary of Orleans with which composed the exibition, we could fairly | a creater natural aptitude for art than Franc 


Prince Waldemar, through the naturai channel 
of the Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Guivert, 
who entered upon it in a large and liberal spirit. 
The Pope, who has shown, since his accession to 
the throne of Saint Peter, great moderation of 
character, and who has done so much in various 
countries to make the relations of Church and 
State easier, responded readily to this spirit ; and 
the negotiation ended with a tacit convention, in 
virtue of which, though the sons of Prince Wal- 
demar would be Protestants, the Catholic Church 
would celebrate the marriage ceremony. 

There were, in consequence, two marriage cere- 
monies celebrated yesterday at the Chateau d’Eu: 
the Catholic ceremony in the private chapel of 
the castle, the Lutoeran ceremony in a drawing- 
room prepared for the occasion. I am sorry not 
to understand Danish, for the Danish parson 
must have been very elcquent, judging from 
the tears which were shed by the Queen of Den- 
mark, and even by the young bridegroom. The 
Catholic ceremony was performed by Monsei- 
gneur d’Hulst, a friend of the Orleans family, the 
son of one of the ladies-in-waiting of Queen Ma- 
rie Am¢che. I leave it to the newspapers to de- 
scribe the procession of the princes, who went 
first to the chapel, then to the Lutheran oratorio; 
the brilliant array of uniforms and of dresses in 
the long gallery which stretches bet ween these two 
places. After the religious ceremonies, all the 
company went to three banqueting halls. There 
was a large table for the princes aud princesses, 
who were, I believe, 37 in umber: there were 
in all 150 people seated at table. The young 
bride made atterward what is called the cercle : 
she joined all the guests in the long gallery. She 
was very charming in her wedding gown, trem- 
bling with a natural emotion at the idea of leav- 
ing her family. She had a kind word for every 
one; she kissed all the ladies, and allowed all the 
gentlemen to kiss her hand. And then she dis- 
appeared, followed by the warmest wishes of all 
those who were present. 





ART NOTES FROM PARIS. 
Paris, October 22. 

Tue dead season for the public is here the pro- 
ducing season in art, and hundreds of uneasy 
ambitions are now straining their efforts for 
great effects to be admired and judged in the 
coming displays. This work-a-day term is not 
without its minor exhibitions, which have their 
interest for those who want to be beforehand 
with the verdict of the morrow, and study the 
promise of youthful talents in the bud. Last 
week the landscapists of the future, lads of great 
expectation from some forty French departments, 
competed for the Troyon prize. Constant Troyon: 
an unhappy, grudging, and miserable spirit, left 
his savings ostensibly for the rescue of worthy 
young animal-painters from misery, but really 
to secure the resonance of his own name through 
the time to come, and avenge the neglect of the 
first half of his artistic career. The style he in- 
vented—that is to say, animal art considered not 
anatomically, but in combination with the most 
advanced ideas of plein-air and landscape en- 
vironment—is understood to be the guiding in- 
fluence in the works to be judged, and the young 
man most hopeful of the Troyon purse is he who 
can most successfully subdue bis love of animals 
and consider them as atmospheric ‘ effects” or 
“envelopments.” Accordingly there was but 
little menagerie-study or comparative osteology 
in the forty-four fables we have just been con- 
templating in the pavilion Decaen of the Institut. 
The subject was the Wolf and the Lamb. The 
art of young men, even their sincerest nature- 





judge what proportion of the rising young paint- 
ers adhere to Corot, how many of them emulate 
the more difficult Rembrandtism of Rousseau, 
how many affect the emblematic elegance of 
Francais, and how many can carry their beliefs 
away over to the transcendental and 
stained-glass dissected work of Harpignies and 
Puvis de Chavannes. 

As for the animals, they were either abstract 
and heraldic, or toylike and stuffy; it was a sign 
that not one of the essays showed the slightest 
imitation of Troyon himself. Has his full-bodied 
Decamps manner of painting ceased to please / 
We had Egyptian sand ravines, closed in with a 
threatening monumental Anubis-like wolf, domi 
nating a pale Ammoen-like lamb, and very gran 
diose and fatal-looking, hardly fit to remind 
<Esop of his native Phrygia; then there was the 
favorite chalk scenery of the environs of Paris, 
with lambs drinking fortuitously at gutters in 
the gypsum quarries; twilight 
among French poplars; rivulets spinning exag 
geratedly over concrete rocks, effects of land 
scape gardening stolen bodily from the Buttes 
Chaumont or the cascade in the Bois. On the 
whole, the American visitor went away with the 
notion that forty chance students in the United 
States would have collected an exhibition having 
fewer affectations and rather deeper percepticns 
of nature, The No. 42, which obtained the prize, 
and enabled its author to study for certain years 
at the expense of the late Troyon, was a tall 
bower of gray Corot-like saplings, designed from 
birch trees and colored (to be more fashionable 
from water-willows, amid which the real inci- 
dents of the subject, the animals and the stream 
let, were made as inconspicuous as possible. In 
no one of tbe efforts was there the slightest idea 
of carrying the animal expression out to an 


tlatness 


‘impressions ” 


amusing and piquant suggestiveness, as Desportes 
or Oudry would have done in designing a set of 
La Fontaine tapestries. The picture that got the 
prize was a landscape showing the side of nature 
just now in the mode. But the 
the case, in illustrating this class of animal fa 
bles, would seem to be to make animals that look 
as if they could talk and deliver shrewd and 
concentrated apolougue. Is it quite the thing to 
award prizes to essays which most carefully over 
look their own subject ? 

The system of competition with purses, form- 
ing a vast hot-bed apparatus, is an interesting 
study for strangers in France, because here it is 
more thoroughly and authoritatively applied than 
in any other country. The care cf the Govern- 
ment is extended to every form of art, and t) 
smallest rat of the dancing school feels berself 
sustained and consecrated by State approval as 
she kicks up to the high bar or sketches out on 
her meagre face a convulsive smile under tor- 
ture. In the fine arts proper the machinery of 
encouragement and selection is so complete that 
it applies to the most distant French province, 
and the remotest corner is fairly constrained to 
yield up its speck of golden talent to the test, 
lke the sweepings of a goldsmith’s floor. M 
Kaempfen, Director of the Beaux-Arts, obedi- 
ently travelled down to Lyons the other day, to 
confer the prize on young M. Appian, securing 
to that youth a career in Paris, and afterward 
perhaps in Rome. Under this form of conscrip- 
tion—* nay, for be saith, compel them to come 
in”—Paris has become the university city of art 
that it is, and acquired all the importance of a 
chief arbiter of taste, besides providing for its 
opulent commerce in art, its annual export to 
the tune of millions, and its large home consump- 
tion. It is so much forcing and nursery-planting 
on the part of the nation, rather than any invinci- 


very necessity of 





The intellect of 
cially creative 
the critical 


this 
it has always excelled rather in 


race has never been espe 
in refining on the ideas of others, in 
taste, in elegance in the Literal sense of the word 
That it has come to be s 
kind of forcing of fats 


famous a producer is a 
a mnost frugal an 1 minute 
improvement of every germ of creative principle 
produced by the soil. The nineteenth century 
will maybe never know what it has lost by the 
mere hap, the mere arbitrary maintenance of the 
centre of gravity of art in this emphatically tem 
perate zone ; whereas, if the preponderance of 
power had been destined to fall among the warm 
Italy and Spain 


have been designated te 


er and fruitier populations of 
future 
Such as it 


ows What can 


might 


our age 
time by art-works of fire and tlame 
is, the French nation as an artist sh 
be done ] 


tribute and genius 


by strength of will, as distinct from at 


The forcing apparatus is so complete that an 
to speak just 


and sculpture galleries, 


inspection turns one giddy Not 
now of picture of wea 
pons at the Artillery and armor at the Invalides 
of engravings and coins at the National Library, 
of furniture and domestic history at Cluny mat 
ters of which there are equivalents in most Eu 
ropean capitals—it is well to note the strictly 
school-room furniture 


kind f 
nerds nothing 


provided for the artist, a 
assistance which is of no cost, 
to bring it together but intelh 
gence and appreciation, and which can be cheap 
ly duplicated in newer countries, The collecti 
of plasters at the Beaux-Arts School certainly 
numbers thousands, and ranges in size from the 
f the Monte 


of a corner of the 


giant horseman Cavallo, and a copy 


Parthenon, with columns, me 
topes, triglvphs, and frieze complete—and so tall 
that 


to receive the 


i floor of the courtvard has been excavated 


down to the smallest casts 


hase 
from antique bronzes ; and the same institution 


shelters in its library every authority, every 
student 
Xtant 
important structures 


at Rome, the 


print, every photograph a 
wlels of the 


other 


can want, 
Roman theatres, 
The 


beautiful 


with clay nx 


circuses, and 





cl Pincian, also contains a most 

veral Jection of casts, ample for 
all ordinary purposes of stady, and really bring 
ing back ancient civilization in quite a freshly 


convincing manner when seen against the ex- 


quisite garden views which fill the windows 
For Gothi 


lection of 


and Renaissance sculpture, the col 
t the 


anil almost a satiety 


Trocadéro is a revelation 
and these, taken with the 


moulding-reom of the Louvre 


casts a 


. Where an artist can 
buy any antique for a trifle, form a wealth which 
simply makes the student a millionaire of ideas, 
if is here, and for 
What educa 


l 
tional duty can be so obvious to the American 
} 
t 


world knows 


since all that the 
lim it 1s only to ask and have. 
hilant ropist—though this is quite by-the-by to 
he purpose of the present letter—as the forma 
tion of a society for the reduplication of these 
sets in half-a-dozen centres of the United States, 
with the understanding that the collections sha}} 
be complete, since the lesson lies in the complete- 
ness? The opportunity is so pat and so easy~ 
corresponding to what it would be, in hterature, 
if the curiosities of every famous library, Vati- 
ean uncials and British Museum illuminations 
and all, could be cheaply and adequately ac 
qvired in facsimile, so as to leave librarians of 
the New World with nothing to sigh for. Really, 
there is nothing else to be had for money w. erein 
money goes so far: antique civilization presented 
entire, in its most easily comprehended form, for 
a few thousand dollars. 

With such prepared food and knowledge made 
digestible is the student here stuffed, the inten- 
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tion being that he shall take an invincible bent 
toward the academic form of art; and the test 
and outcome is the competition for the Prize of 
Rome. One would say that the Government had 
sworn the pupil should never hear of Velasquez, 
but should be cajoled into thinking the Madonnas 
of Giddoand the Romans of Hannibal Scratchey 
to be life’s chief boon,’ The plaster-cast educa- 
tion, admirable and indispensable as a detail, is 
perhaps made rather too much of a panacea, and 
finally affects the learner as eel pasty affected 
the appetite of a certain historic squire. The 
modern mind, at all events, is pulling away from 
the prescribed regimen with all the strength of 
its growth. The ambitious young artist of now- 
adays is constantly thinking over his beloved 
puzzles—landscape environment, how to make 
your figure proclaim the conditions of the open- 
air light which plays upon it, the values of ob- 
jects in half-lights and cross-lights, and other ef- 
fects demanded by the more subtle curiosity of 
our time. He acceptsthe education of the Beaux- 
Arts School because it is gratuitous, but he isa 
rebel and a Rousseaulater at heart. In the porch 
of the School, Ingres, with his Institut uniform 
and his screed of ‘‘ Goud drawing, the probity of 
art,” affects him with nausea, and, in the lecture- 
room, Delaroche’s hemicycle chills his marrow, 
while Ingres’s ‘‘ Triumph of Romulus” curdles 
his blood with disgust. Going thither to hear a 
lecture of Taine’s, I met one of the brightest of 
the pupils on the bridge, and on being asked if 
he was not bound to the course on the Philoso- 
phy of A&sthetics, he made a nique with his fin- 
gers and nose for all reply. While pursuing the 
studies, while being winnowed through a series 
of tests and moral sieves for admission to the 
course for the Prize of Rome, and when actually 
competing in his prison for that prize, and after- 
ward when kicking his heels in the joy of living 
in Italy at somebody else’s expense, the indus- 
trious apprentice is a hypocrite and a time- 
server, angrily cursing the whole bundle of in- 
fluences that has lashed him into obedience. The 
end of it is, that he probably does take on more 
or less of the fashion he deprecates, and becomes 
for life a mere “‘Italian”—some kind of a Bou- 
guereau or Cabanel. One of the standard figures 
of French ridicule is the Prize Student, with all 
his bubbles pricked,settling down at Nice to give 
lessons in water-color to English misses. 

The late exhibition of works competing for the 
Prize of Rome betrayed in distinct tints the ano- 
maly just pointed out. The Government in these 
affairs resembles the English tutor in ‘‘ Lakmé ”: 
‘* When I undertook to form these children I was 
told to be apprehensive; I am paid to be appre- 
hensive; 1 am apprehensive.” The young 
French pupil, rejoicing in all his colossal igno- 
rance of ancient history, is made to paint an- 
tique Romans, extracted from the historian 
whom he calls, as De Quincey instructs us, Teet 
Leeve; these Romans, by the way, are to be made 
tolook as much like Greeks as possible, and if the 
composition bears some general resemblance to an 
Egyptian relief it is the more likely to get the 
prize. Every sentiment of out-of-doors, the 
trembling of outlines in the mist, the tossing of 
the breeze, the trembling of the light, is to be ex- 
cluded—these dangerous realities might lead to 
Corot and Millet, if not to Manet. It is a great 
day, the prime event of the dead season, when 
the ten pupils are delivered from their prisons, 
and the fruit of their seventy days’ seclusion 
comes to judgment. 

[ had lately the curiosity to inspect these cells, 
where the competitors prepare their themes in 
seclusion; a set of cloisters completely unknown 
to the public, and quite inaccessible except to 
pupils of the school, They form a row in the 


southern wing of the Beaux-Arts Palace, remote 
from the river-side and from the school-rooms. 











A guardian, sitting on the steps, was peaceably 
feeding a nest of young sparrows, his cares being 
over in the completion of the course for the year. 
When in function it is his duty to search the pu- 
pils as they enter or leave, to see that they carry 
in no privately-prepared life-studies, and to pre- 
vent all possibility of their spying on each other’s 
work, The rooms, resembling the dormitories 
of a convent, are bleak in the extreme: mere 
closets, stone-paved, with a chair and an easel 
for all furniture, and each provided with a com- 
mon window which affords none of the conve- 
nience of an ordinary studio light. The walls of 
the corridor are scrawled with painted or char- 
coal sketches, contributed by successive dynas- 
ties of pupils in the leisure of luncheon-time; 
there is at present noticeable a clever sketch by 
Courtois, and several dashes by appreciative 
friends at the tempting Aztec profile of Roche- 
grosse, whose ‘‘ Andromache” and ‘ Jacquerie” 
have now raised him tothe first rank of modern 
promise. The competition brings together youths 
from every section of the country, and it is 
strange if there are not found among the pu- 
pils types of the best kinds of picturesque- 
ness now left in Europe, from woolly Gascons 
and Auvergnats to yellow-haired Normans 
whose ancestors were Vikings. These specimens 
of the elect, each the hope of his village, have 
been tried out by many a fierce struggle before 
being admitted to endeavor for the Prize of 
Rome, Academic drawings in the evening classes, 
academic paintings under the day-professor, 
groups sketched from dictated historical subjects ; 
and the readiness of the pupil at historical group- 
ing must be proved by the very conditions of the 
great trial, which demand an impromptu sketch, 
thrown off on a paper without assistance from 
models, to be the basis of the painting put into 
competition. These sketches were each exhibited 
under the proper painting, on the exposure of the 
prize-themes. They are more summary than one 
would expect them to be, being the merest dia- 
grams; but they fix the arrangement of the com- 
position, no change being allowed in the cast of 
the figures or their relative position, though the 
action of a leg or an arm may be altered with- 
out blame. 

This year’s exhibition of subjects for the Prize 
of Rome was more conspicuous than usual for 
the desperate endeavor of some of the students 
to protest against academic art as such, and to 
bring in impressional painting by the head and 
shoulders. The real sympathy of the artist, if 
his knitted jacket could be unbuttoned and his 
heart laid bare, would be found to he for lines of 
art quite inadmissible in the illustration of Teet 
Leeve or Plutarch. What he really would enjoy 
competing for would be something like the hum- 
ble prize of Troyon, above described, or like the 
D’Attainville prize for classical landscape, for 
which M. Buffet has just (October 21) success- 
fully tried, with its benefit of 2,100 francs. But 
the Roman prize overshadows all others, with its 
governmental sanction, its fame and publicity, 
and its four years’ privilege of liberty and travel. 
The subject this year was Themistocles taking 
refuge with Admetus, a composition requiring 
four figures; the last I saw competed for, C2di- 
pus at Colonos, also required four persouages, 
and the pay of that many models out of the poor 
students’ allowance. What was curious was the 
determined manifestation by several of the 
pupils of principles outside of academic art. M. 
Thomas, for instance, was evidently in love with 
Japanese art; he arranged a sunny out-of-win- 
dow kind of vista, for which he could have got 
no warrant in the narrow casement of his prison, 
and into this he painted a fancy of Japanese 
plum-blossoms and the like, arranging his figures 
as a frame around this decoration, wherever 
they would go in easiest and not make any noise. 





He got a second prize for his pains, which in- 
cluded a purse of a thousand francs, derived 
from the Cambacérés foundation. M. Tollet, 
enamored of the cave-light affected by the paint- 
er Henner, a heresy very distasteful to the Aca- 
demicians, used this trick as nearly as he could 
remember it for two of his figures, but at that 
point his recollections failed him, and he painted 
the other two persons in ordinary daylight. He 
was indulged, after all, with a third prize. The 
lucky man of the year, M. Axetelle, pupil of 
Géréme, was the most entirely devoid of original- 
ity, and the most completely bathed in sopho- 
moric erudition, of all of them; in addition to 
his official first prize and purse, he benefits by an 
annual gift of three thousand francs, a fourth of 
the foundation created by Mme. Leprince. The 
remaining seven canvases were very much alike 
—groups that would have been praised by David 
and Benjamin West, feebly accentuated with 
bric-A-brac out of the museums of antique 
bronzes. Such were the features of a competi- 
tion at which every art-student in France laughs 
in the irritation of an uneasy scepticism, and to 
which in due time he presents himself with a 
beating heart. It ought at least to be granted 
that the prize founded by Colbert and Louis 
XIV.., if it fails to create genius and sometimes 
throttles it, is useful in keeping down insanities, 
and holding art to its grammar and its eternal 
intelligibulity and reasonableness. Where would 
painting go to if it quite forgot its classical de- 
rivation, and if its Olympic races were governed 
by the Manets and the Courbets ? 

In nothing, by the way, is the classical direc- 
tion of art more justified than by ceiling decora- 
tions and other kinds of mural painting, in which 
France seems at present to hold the lead incon- 
testably. The ceiling of the public crush-room 
of the French Theatre, just painted by young 
Guillaume Dubufe, is an illustration. Nothing 
has yet been found to combine so well with archi- 
tecture as the classically treated form of allego- 
rical art. I have seen in California a splendid 
dining-room of which the panels were decorated 
with thunderstorms and mountain landscapes; 
but, though they were executed by an artist of 
talent, Thomas Hill, they only succeeded in giv- 
ing everybody colds and suggesting draughts. 
The ease and grace of French wall-decorators, 
even when they are second-class men, are incon- 
testable in the specialty. The most perfect piece 
of daring in this line is the ceiling of the Eden 
Theatre, where clowns, circus-queens, and ballet- 
dancers are careering with an audacity mixed 
with elegance that has certainly not been sur- 
passed since the plays of Aristophanes. Only a 
century where frivolity is raised to an art and 
analyzed into a science could produce a masterly 
cobweb of this description, wherein nonsense is 
sternly divested of its impertinences and reduced 
to its eternal and delicious luws. Dubufe’s ceil- 
ing shows a cloud of shadowy spirits supporting 
the night-world, over which rises the naked form 
of Truth; Comedy and Tragedy, as little mis- 
chievous spirits, are pulling back her veil, Trage- 
dy being armed with a stage dagger and Comedy 
bearing a ball-room mask. Two modern ladies 
lean on a railing and look up at the vision. The 
composition, without any deep merits, is com- 
pletely decorative and satisfactory. And it is 
the direct outcome, to specify one of its qualities, 
of the system of plaster casts and antique docu- 
ments and themes of Greek art which is here 
dinned into everybody's head with ali the em- 
phasis of governmental authority. The artist 
was steeped in official classicism long before he 


was born, being the outcome of a dynasty of 
| painters of the elegant and the ornamental; his 


father, Edouard, was the painter of the ‘ Prodi- 


gal Son,” owned by Mr. A. T. Stewart and 





burned in America; his grandfather, Claude 
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the last present made to his audiences by the 
painter director of the Francais, the late M. Per- 
rin; in 1879 he conferred on them the painting 
of the theatre ceiling proper, by Mazerolle, rep- 
resenting the principal groups and situations of 
the old French drama. 





Correspondence. 


PROTECTION OF THE YOSEMITE 
VALLEY. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 

Sir: A recent visit to the Yosemite Valley ena- 
bles me to corroborate the testimony of Mr. Ed- 
wards, in the Nation of October 8, concerning 
the condition of the country surrounding the 
valley. If more authoritative testimony were 
needed, it is presented, in an official manner, by 
the Yosemite Valley Commissioners in their re- 
port for 1883-84, which gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the devastation now going on in that re 
gion, and illustrates, ina forcible manner, how 
much more promptly members of Congress will 
respond to a personal appeal in favor of a private 
interest than they will to the request of a State 
or community to be protected against the en- 
croachments of lawless invaders. 

Permit me to make a single extract from the 
report of Mr. W. H. Hall, State Engineer, of 
May 20, 1882: 


“If it be asked, What is necessary to preserve 
the Yosemite Valley pruperty from deteriora- 
tion ? we have these answers: 

‘* First. The control of the mountain watershed 

3 tributary to the valley streams, to prevent the 
\ destruction of timber and vegetation generally 
thereon. 

**Second. The regulation of the use of the floor 
of the valley and its immediate surroundings, in 
order that the verdure be not altogether trampled 
out of existence, or useful vegetation supplanted 
by that less desirable but more able to resist the 
influences of civilized occupancy. 

‘Third. The counteracting of natural dete- 
riorative action to be found in the movement of 
its waters: the ‘improvement’ of its streams. 

‘*Tho Yosemite Grant does not cover nearly all 
the watershed of the valley, but, on the contrary, 
while according to the terms of the grant it ex- 
tends to a line drawn around the valley at an 
average distance of one mile from its edge, the 
real mountain basins from which drain the 
waters that constitute to most people the great 
charm of the place, are altogether outside of the 
grant, and the rim of high land contained within 
it is composed, for the most part, of rocky slopes 
that incline directly into the valley, or to its 
walls, and not to the cations and higher valleys 
from which issue the waters of the falls. 

‘** According to the best information available 
at this time, the entire watershed srea of the 
Merced River, inclusive of the grant with the 
valley, east of a line drawn trom ridge to ridge, 
across the gorge, at a point on the spur just be- 
low the Cascade Falls, is about 558 square miles; 
or, in round numbers, 229,000 acres. Only about 
30,500 acres of this territory are included in the 
grant as it now exists, leaving 198,5C0 acres 
which drain into the valley. 

** This watershed line should form the limits of 
the grant.” 





That the area covered by the existing Yosemite 
Park is too small, is further emphasized by the 
fact that the sheep men are devastating conside- 
rable portions of country which one is obliged to 
traverse in order to get from one point to an- 
other within the park itself. In order to reach 
Cloud’s Rest from the Nevada Fall our party 
had to force its way through an immense herd 
of sheep. 

The remedy for the state of affairs here de- 
scribed is very simple. If Congress will devote a 
few minutes to the favorable consideration of 
the question at its next session, there is evidence 
that the California authorities will complete the 
work by a forcible ejectment of the invaders. 

Very respectfully yours, 8, 
BERKELEY, Cat., October 29, 1885, 








painted nymphs and odalisques. This ceiling is | 





a reform and reduction of our existing tariff, 


FREE TRADE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


Str: As you will doubtless have observed in 
the News and Courier of yesterday, the friends 
of * free trade” and “ tariff reform met in Co- 
lumbia on Saturday toform a State organization. 
This meeting was called by Col. John J. Dargan, 
the brother of one of our most intelligent and in- 
dependent Congressmen. The immediate object 
of the call, besides organizing a club, was to 
choose representatives to attend the Tariff Re- 
form Convention, to meet in Chicago next week. 
The notice of the meeting was brief, and but few 
of the papers had given it any attention, and as 
a consequence it was not so numerously attended 
as could Lave been desired ; but still, a considera- 
ble number of prominent gentlemen were pre 
sent, anil many others. including Governor 
Thompson, Senator Hampton, and Colonel Tren 
holm, sent in their adhesion to it. 

This meeting is the first organization of the 
kind formed in this State since the war. South 
Carolina will be remembered as always among 
the strongest free-trade States prior to the war, 
and if the attention of the people can be detached 
from the eternal race question, and led to take an 
interest in the question of the tariff, 1 have little 
doubt she will at no distant day resume ber old 
position, for the interests of a very large majority 
of her people are still clearly on the side of free 
trade. It is not to be denied, however, that cer 
tain interests in the State are in favor of protec- 
tion. A few hundred rice-growers in the lower 
part of the State insist on taxing the millions of 
rice consumers in the country to the extent of 
two and a quarter cents per pound for all the rice 
they eat; and some—though not all 
gaged in our important ‘infant industry,” cot 
ton manufacturing, are so ignorant as to think 
they still need protection at home, instead of 
having the markets of the world thrown open to 
them. But the question of the tariff not having 
been an issue before the people, and not having 
been discussed for so long atime, there is a vast 
amount of ignorance on the subject. 
of the people or of our public men have given any 
attention to it, and consequently their views, 
even where they Lave any, are very crude 

The principal discussion in the meeting at Co- 
lumbia was as to whether the club should be or 
ganized as a ‘Free Trade” or a ‘Tariff 
Reform” Club. Col. Dargan strongly advocated 
the former, and carried his point Asa matter 
of policy Iam inclined to think this was a mis- 
take, for no doubt many would accept “tariff 
reform” who either do not believe in absolute 
free trade, or who do not regard this as a practi- 
cal question, as we must doubtless continue to 
levy duties on imports for the sake of Govern- 
ment revenue. I should have been content as 
a beginning with an organization similar to that 
recently organized at New Haven by those emi- 
nent Connecticut economists, David A. Wells, 
Prof. Sumner, and others, declaring “in favor of 
a 
repeal of our antiquated and absurd navigation 
laws, and the adoption on the part of the Federal 
Government of a more liberal commercial policy 
in its intercourse with foreign nations.” 


of those en 


Very few 


ais 


After effecting an organization the meeting se- 
lected six delegates to represent this State in the 
Chicago Convention—among them Colonel Dar- 
gan, Colonel Trenholm, Captain Dawson, of the 
News and Courter, etc. The State press, like our 
people, is generally very poorly informed on the 
question, and but few of the county papers gave 
any notice of the meeting in Columbia atall. Of 
the three daily papers published in the State, the 


| Charleston News and Courier, the Columbia 


Register, and the Greenville News, the two for- 
mer heartily and strongly advocate the move 








ment, and were both represented in the meeting 







































































The Greeny ille New &, too, pretends 
ad 
thre 


at Columbia. 
to favor the movement, but at the same time 


vocates Mr. Blaine’s silly idea of dividing 


revenue obtained from liquors and tobacco among 


the States according to population. So its sup 
port or opposition will not amount to much 
BO. D 
NEWRERKY, S. C., Nowember Iss 


THE CANON OF CRITICISM FOR ° 
AND FOR “ LITERATURE 


BOOKS 


To THe Eprrorn oF Tur NATION 

Sirk: In an appreciative review of an Afla 
essay on “ Principles of Criticism n the Na 
tion for October LY, the doubt is) suggested 
whether ‘ordinary literature” subouts itself t 
the test proposed, namely, the amount of 4 
manent contribution made bv a \ work 
to the reader's intellectual life fm t 
tual life of the write And th \ S OX 
Presse d that ‘** the acceptance of tt i “ i 
involvean unfortunate limitation of crit t 
an estimate of the worth of the personal « t 
involved This shrewd suggestion might | 


made the basis for a very pretty quarrel bet we 
the essavist and his friendly reviews the 1 
obstinate and sanguinuarv, because they a I» 
right It is really only a question of what w 
mean—exactly—bv the terms w 

To begin with, what is ‘ realism 1 wr 
If this term signi the « ription of . 
as they are, wit! t t 1 " ‘ 
ar not all beoks of me fact—tl text 
book in mathemat tl 1 inl " 
natural science, the collection f statistics 

products f pur N 
would peetend to call these ‘ literat 
however : thev an books I ca f 
criticism for them covers relv a awe al 
clearness In representing t hare fa The t 
for literature prop suggested by the essay re 
ferred to, does not fail cx rning this fleld of 
writing, nor would it tend to let Sas ignore any 
corner of it; if sim} does 1 t h itor apply 
toitatall When wever, We come to real 
istic history, or fict Tr poet for there is 
such a thing; Shakspere’s, for instance,wh held 
the mir1 p to natur joes not this test f 
the amount of mtribu to tl nner life 
apply, and all the better the more the given 
work belongs to literature proper, rather than 
to the region of books in general What is the 


difference b 
scene, and a painting of it. mething ths 
the artist gives usin addition to the fact 
something that constitutes it a work of‘ art 


tween a colored photograph of a 


if not s at 
bare 
If 
any given page from the leader of French real- 
istic fiction differs from a perfectly non-literary 


and very disagreeable police report (and we 
would by no means affirm that they all do),-is it 
not by virtue of what the novelist gives us of 


hi 


self, plus his fact ? 
But this something is not by 
sarily the ‘* personal element” 
derstood 


intrusion of self 


any means neces 
as ordinarily un 
It need not be in the least an egotistic 


+ 4 


Shakspere was always realis 


tic, never personal. Yet it was always realistic 
art, never mere colored photography. That 
which the writer contributes to us may be only . 


his better eyesight and his better judgment of 
what tosee. Just so far as Shakspere saw more 
in the mad old King Lear, and the fool, and the 
tempest than we should have seen, just so far he 
imparts to us himself in addition to his picture, 
Who does not prefer a fine portrait of a friend toa 
photograph? Yet, one may ask , does not the latter 
give the fact more exactly as itis? Not so; the 
“ fact” is what our friend really is to us, and this 
the portrait may give with infinitely more truth 
than the skewed and staring photograph, His 
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sight and insight into this is what the artist con- 
tributes of himself. Things-in-themselves we do 
not know, and canaot know, least cf all cana 
camera get at them, ora police report. Things- 
as-they-seem, superficially, the extremist non- 
literary realism may give us; but when we re- 
quire to know things-as-they-are—as they are to 
us, in all their relations, ordinarily seen, or ordi 
narily unseen—we go to art, that is (in the case 
of written products) to literature, either realistic 
or otherwise. Compare the statistical history of a 
country in a Government report with the nar- 
rative of one of our best and most impersonal 
historians. In both cases we have the realistic 
facts, but the historian adds his power and babit 
of reading between the lines of events, of com- 
prehendiog what he apprehends, of divining 
causes and explaining results; and these, or some 
measure of these, he gives as permanent contri- 
butions to our intellectual life. 

It is unfortunate that the term * idealism” is 
set over against ‘** realism,” in characterizing lite- 
rary products. For the word *‘ idealism,” being 
derived from ** ideal,” carries a certain implica- 
tion of what is un-real. Whereas, the other 
school in literature, whatever we may call it— 
the school that is not commonly called realistic— 
does not depict what is less real, but rather what 
is more real, than the scenes of the extreme real- 
ist. Which novelist, for example, would give to 
some visitor from another planet the most real 
and true understanding of our terrestrial life— 
Zola or George Ehot ? 

But the terms of criticism are used so confused 
ly that one needs to devote every other sentence 
to definition, in order to discuss these matters. 
Mr. Howells’s style, for instance, is by a recent 
British critic denominated *‘‘unvarnisbed real- 
ism.” Itiscertainly *‘ unvarnished,” for textures 
of so fine a grain need no varnish; but is it real- 
ism, in any literal sense‘ If he were to depict a 
dinner party, a drawing-room scene, a téte-ad-téte 
conversation, just as we have them in “‘ real” 
life—just as we have them ourselves—why go to 
the expense of buying the book or the magazine ? 
Depend upon it, it is Mr. Howells’s dinner-party, 
or scene, or conversation, that we buy, and not 
the ‘‘ real” one of our own. Such writers are real- 
istic only as Shakspere was so. Selective realists, 


we mighticall them; and that is tosay, ** idealists ¥?) 


For Wé-tse this contrasted term as if it came 
from “idea,” instead of “ideal.” The extreme 
realist gives the bare fact; the idealist gives the 
fact plus ideas. Nay more, he selects bis fact 
from the mass, under the guidance of ideas— 
ideas of what is significant and what is whole- 
some. And this delicate instinct of selection is 
one of the very most valuable contributions car- 
ried over from his intellectual endowment to our 
own. To take an examrle in another field of art, 
are not Mr. Du Maurier’s drawings in Punch 
‘‘ realistic’? Yet is not he also a selective 
realist —that is to say, an idea-ist ? Contrast his 
work with a statistical ‘* Jenkins” portrayal of 
social life, or with a photograph. Yet it is the 
very reality of the Punch sketches that gives them 
their charm. 

The truth is, all the best fiction, and the best 
art of any sort, is realistic; that is to say, it 
represents to us what is real. It gives us what is 
universally and always true, and not merely 
what is locally and temporarily true; and so it 
furnishes what is more real than the reality— 
than the reality, that is to say, as our less perfect 
vision would have seen it. And to such realism the 
canon certainly applies very well. It furnishesa 
familiar practical test of the greatness of literary 
works that is none the worse for being applied 
more or less uncensciously by all of us. By a wise 
instinct we rate any book very high when its 
characters become a permanent addition to our 
eircle of acquaintance, or when the range, depth, 








and force of the author’s intellect have made per- 
manent accessions toourown. And, on the other 
hand, those nevels, poems, histories, or what not, 
that strain through the mental tissue and leave 
no residuum, except perhaps a slight muddy 
stain, are recognized by that token as being 
weak and worthless. They may be ‘‘ idealistic,” 
in the sense of being what our reviewer very 
righteously resents—the egoistic intrusions of 
self into matter where it had no business, by some 
weak person who should have *‘ burned his own 
smoke ”; or they may be “‘ realistic,” in the popu- 
lar sense of being mere unselected fact-photogra- 
phy—some unrelieved jargon of “dialect,” per- 
haps, which seems to be the fashionable mode of 
“realism” just at present, but which has value 
(if at all) as philology rather than as literature. 
We shoul? be badly off without the books of 
pure realism, the works that make no pretence 
of belonging to literature proper. It is of im- 
mense importance that when we want a bare fact 
we should know just where to lay our hands on 
it. But it is pretty important, too, that when we 
want a symphony, a poem, a novel, or a philoso- 
phical history, we should be able to have that lay 
its hands on us. And one value of the canon of 
criticism lies in its protecting us against wasting 
our time on people who have no superiority to us 
in any single endowment—not even eyesight— 
and who cun, therefore, contribute nothing of 
lasting value from their intellectual life to ours. 
E. R. SILL. 
CuyanhoGa FALLs, OnIO, November 4, 1885. 


UNBELIEF AT YALE. 


To THE EpIToR or THE NATION: 





Srr: In your issue of November 5, ** An Old 
Graduate” advances as his theory of the cause 
of the small Freshman Class at Yale the (alleged) 
growing belief that unbelievers hold prominent 
positions on the Faculty. It seems to me that 
both his theory and his argument are radically 
wrong, and tend to injure the College. Nothing 
will cause such a belief as he mentions to grow 
so rapidly as his public assertion in your columns 
of the general existence of such a belief. 

It is difficult to understand how any such im- 
pression could have originated or gained currency, 
since, as a matter of fact, there are not three pro- 
fessed unbelievers on the entire Faculty. But if 
there were, does ‘‘ An Old Graduate” make gocd 
his assertion that, although their convict:ons 
were never so much as hinted to their classes, 
they would constantly be doing harm to the Col- 
lege? Does any fair-minded person believe the 
startling assertion —made as if it were an axiom, 
without need cf proof—that unbelief is either a 
sin or the sign of mental obliquity? Can any 
one doubt that the day Yale College, or any col- 
lege, refuses to admit men of genius and learn- 
ing, reverent men, to ker Faculty because their 
secret convictions are not in accord with those 
of the majority, that day will ring her death- 
knell as an instrument of the highest, broadest 
culture of her students in mind and nature ? 

It is just such unwise, narrow criticism as that 
of ‘An Old Graduate” which is in great part 
responsible for whatever cloud Yale may at pre- 
sent rest under. H. R. G. 

New Haven, November 5, 1885 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AT HARVARD. 
To THE EprtTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The implied, if not directly stated, idea, 
contained in ‘‘ Alumnus’s ” letter on ‘* Cause aud 
Effect at Harvard” (Nation, Nov. 5th}, that 
little mstruction was given in that institution in 
religion and allied subjects, has caused the pres- 
ent writer to examine the correctness of this 
statement. Further, he has been led to see how 














far similar subjects are taught in the other three 
leading universities in the country, so far as 
that can be told by their catalogues. 

The announced courses of instruction at Har- 
vard for 1885-86, open to undergraduates, offer 
eight hours a week throughout the year on the 
history of religion: twenty-seven hours a week 
in Metaphysics, of which eleven or more are 
given to distinctive religious and ethical topics; 
al o seventeen hours a week in the study of the 
‘Semitic ” languages, eight at least being de- 
voted to Biblical interpretation and religious 
history. Atleast four of the professors giving 
instruction in the above subjects are clergymen, 
equally divided between the Baptist and Unita- 
rian denominations. Harvard, then, gives not 
less than twenty-seven hours a week instruction 
in exclusively religious and ethical subjects. 

The latest catalogue of Yale at my hand is 
that for 1883-84. At that time there were offered 
to the undergraduates two terms in the Senior 
year, devoted to Porter's ‘Human Intellect,’ But- 
ler’s * Sermons,’ Hopkins’s ‘ Law of Love,’ Schweg- 
ler’s ‘History of Philosophy,’ Natural The- 
ology and Evidences of Christianity. Time not 
stated; probably from four to six hours a week. 
Besides this, two optional exercises a week are 
announced in Mental and Moral Philosophy 
during the second term of the Senior year. It is 
also remarked that instruction is given by Presi- 
dent Porter and Professor Ladd in Intellectual 
Philosophy and Ethics to graduates, but neither 
courses nor times are specified. Johns Hopkins 
offers to the undergraduates four hours a week 
throughout the year in Ethics and Psychology, 
and to her graduates ten hours a week in the 
“Semitic” languages, six at least of which are 
devoted to Biblical interpretation. Two other 
courses are announced in Akkadian and Sume- 
rian, but no times are given. 

Tne University of Michigan gives two hours a 
week to New Testament Greek during the first 
semester; with seven hours during that semester 
and fourteen hours during the second semester 
devoted to Metaphysics, four of these hours 
being apparently given to ethical and religious 
subjects, but for the second semester only. 

After this statement of facts any comment on 
‘** Alumnus’s” letter would seem unnecessary. 

Yours, for truth’s sake because it is the truth, 

M. E. WaDsworra. 

WATERVILLE, Marne, November 7, 1885. 
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MORE TELEPATHY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Your editorial on ‘ Telepathic News of 
Battles” has interested me very much because of 
a personal experience which happened when I 
was ten years of age. My father left home one 
morning with a team and wagon to be gone the 
whole day. During the afternoon I saw very 
plainly the horses backinz over the bank into a 
creek, and the escape of my father from danger. 
The sight was terrible and filled me with fore- 
boding. Late at night father returned and nar- 
rated the accident, which had befallen him just 
as the scene appeared to me. If it were only 
bovish imagination on my part there are some in- 
quiries which seem pertinent that do not admit 
ot a ready satisfactory answer. 

A. H. Harsnaw. 

428 W. 581TH Street, New York Ciry. 


Notes. 





CuppLes, Upnam & Co. publish immediately 
« Literature,’ a series of essays on Emerson, Vol- 
taire, Frederick the Great, Albert Diirer, etc., 
etc., by Herman Grimm, translated by Miss 
Sarah H. Adams. 
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‘Under the Mendips,’ a story by Mrs. Emma 
Marshall, is announced by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Estes & Lauriat put forth a long list of limited 
editions of holiday books and standard works 
elaborately attired: Moore’s *‘ Lalla Rookh,’ with 
140 photo-etchings, mostly by American design- 
ers; Poe’s ‘ Lenore,’ in large paper, illustrated by 
H. Sandham; Keats's ‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’ also in 
large paper, and illustrated by Edmund H. Gar 
rett : ‘ American Etchings, a series of twenty ; 
Duruy’s ‘History of Rome and the Roman 
People,’ in sixteen sections; Carlyle’s works in 
twenty volumes; Richardson's works in twelve 
volumes; and George Eliot’s works. 

Oue cf the same series we can name as already 
published: ‘The Modern Cupid (Fn Chemin de 
fer),’ verses by M. Mounet-Sully, of the Comédie- 
Francaise, and illustrations (in varying tints) by 
Charles Daux. Neither the comedian’s stanzas 
nor their pictorial settings strike a high level of 
poesy or art, but they accord very well. and 
these cupids and flower-stalks and birds have a 
certain Gallic daintiness without profundity. 
Each photogravure has a sheet and an ocean of 
margin to itself, and the sixteen or seventeen of 
them are loosely thrown together in a portfolio, 
Love, like death, has all seasons for its own, but 
as a gift ‘The Modern Cupid’ suggests rather St. 
Valentine’s Day than Christmas. We cannot 
help contrasting the superficial quality of the 
verse with Clough’s treatment of the same sub- 
ject in his ‘‘ Natura Naturans. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is preparing the selections 
from the poems of Scott and Burns for the Parch- 
ment Library, for which he has already edited a 
volume of Poe's poems. 

As if to leave nothing of Lippincott’s Magazine 
but the name, the January number will show an 
abandonment of the double column, a large and 
bold-faced special type, and a changed design for 
the cover. In this last respect the room for im 
provement bas always been great. 

Longman’s Magazine, almost the youngest 
of the popular English monthlies, has been 
especially hospitable to American authors. The 
November number contains a paper by Mr. 
Grant Allen, who is a Canadian by birth; 
and an admirable short story, ‘‘The Stone 
Dog,” one of the best of the recent attempts 
to reproduce Poe’s uncanny effects, by Mr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts, editor of the Toronto 
Week. 

It was a curious coincidence, due to the 
absurd and mischievous condition of our law of 
copyright, that an English story, ‘The Dark 
House,’ by Mr. George Manville Fenn, was pub- 
lished on the same day in New York by two 
leading houses, Its chief ‘ effect,” by the way, 
is to be found in Mark Twain’s * Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn.” 

Some months ago we reviewed the revised edi- 
tion of Labberton’s Historical Atlas, published 
by Townsend MacCoun. We have now a new 
revision, or rather an edition with very consider- 
able and very valuable additions. In the first 
place, each map has a page of commentary op- 
posite to it, so that the Atlas can be used by itself 
as a complete text-book of territorial history. In 
the next place, there have been added eight bis. 
torical maps of England (one of which supersedes 
one in the older edition), mostly founded of course 
upon Green and Freeman. Thirdly, the table oi 
contents, always excellent, has been inyproved 
by the addition of a carefully prepared biblio- 
graphy to each map,,.giving review and maga 
zine articles, as well as books. The mistakes that 
we pointed out in our former notice have been 
corrected. We regret that the map of the Roman 
Empire in the century before Christ (No. xv_ 
does not give the precise organization of pro. 
vinces as they existed, say, at the accession of 
Augustus, when there were, for example, two 
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provinces of Spain, while Mauretania and Cap- | 
padocia, although “ vassal states,” were not yet 
incorporated in the Empire. We are sorry, too, 
that map lii will helo to keep up the delusion 
that the Louisiana purchase extended to the Pa 
cific. 

A reprint of 
views appears under the title of * The New Godi 
va’ (Scribner & Welford). One of the essays 
sets forth the purpose of the “Social Purity Al 
jiance,” another urges the importance of the 
* Association for the Care of Friendless Girls,” 
and the remainder are devoted to kindred sub 
jects. The writer is extremely earnest, and no 
convictions could be more intense than hers, but 
her arguments will hardly do more than encou 
rage those already like-minded 
doubt, to win opponents, a great deal more is 
necessary than mere repetition of moral com 
monplaces, however emphatic the repetition or 
however true the assertions An earnestness that 
constantly runs into extravagance overreaches 
itself. The writer's own estimate of the impor 
tance of the subjects with which she deals should 
have been enough to put her on her guard. The 
widest and wisest experience, the deepest study 


several essays in English re 


To overcome 


of the history of morals, ought to be the prepara- 
tion for arguments hke these. It is the lack of 
even the beginnings of these things that makes 
so much of honest and well-meant effort futile. 

Babyhood completes its tirst volume with the 
current number. The course which its editors 
marked out in the beginning has proved entirely 
successful in producing a highly useful periodical 
for mothers, in which the practical, as it should, 
predominates over the theoretical. The hterary 
interest of the magazine has been fully main 
tained. 

Science for November 6 takes up the Burman 
dispute, and furnishes its public with a map of 
the possible seat of war. 

Book News (Philadelphia: John Wanamaker). 
an eclectic review of current literature, is pub 
lishing portraits of eminent American writers, 
that for November being Emerson’s—a rather 
work, and a not 
unpleasing likeness of the poet in his latter 
years. 

* The Cruise of the Panda,” by J. S. Bacon, in 
tne Overland Monthly for November, recalls a fa- 
mous trial for piracy in Boston, in 1854, in which 
the late David Lee Child’s sympathies and pro- 
fessional services were enlisted on behalf of the 
Spaniards implicated. 

The block calendars, whose name is now legion, 


favorable specimen of ** process” 


are beginning to appear in force for 1SS86, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co Emerson 
calendar, with fresh selections or arrangemen’, 
and add a Whitney Calendar in honor of Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney, the cardboard back being filled 
with a colored design in reminiscence of Miss 
Greenaway—four damsels with garlands: but 
without the customary portrait of the author. 

More sober is the decoration of the Louisa M. 
Alcott Calendar issual by Roberts Bros, Miss 
Alcott’s kindly face being set between a picture 
of her residence andone of the Concord one-arch 
bridge. 

Another auctioneer bas burnt his fingers by 
playing with a language he did not understand. 
One in Philadelphia sends out a catalogue under 
the title ‘Bibhotheca Curioso.* 


renew their 


Probably he has 
* Bibliotheca Curivoso- 
magica,’ and, imagining himself at a fcast of 
languages. has made off with one of the scraps. 


The Société de 


somewhere seen the title 


Histoire du Protestantisme 
Francais has commemorated the two hundredth 
anniversary of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes by republishing Jean Claude's eloquent 
*Plamtes des Protestans, cruellement opprimez 
dans le royaume de France, edited by M. Frank 
Puaux, who has added numerous notes, includ- 
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ing many hitherto unpublished documents which 
illustrate and confirm the statements of the great 


Huguenot preacher. The Society bas als» pub- 
lished, among other interesting documents bear 
ing upon this event, the ¢ t enue of the 
Synod of the Churches of the Desert. It was at 
first preposed to send delegates to ail meetings 
held in Europe and this country by the deseend 
ants of the Huguenot exiles, but the design was 
abandoned for fear of reviving th Preh is 
animosities The principal reason, however, was 
probably that survested by ft i . the 
necessity of accepting — the Witations 

the Prussian descendants These are credited 
with “intense German sentiments, almost al 
ing to the idea that they have not forriven 
France for the crime of her monarch On tl 


other hand, there are no stronger patriots tha 


French Protestants, and it was hardly to be ex 
pected that they could listen with equanimity ¢ 

the most guarded reflections made by Germans 
upon their country In 1 great 

tive meeting held tn Paris, it was noted that none 
of the speakers referred tna hostile spirit to the 
Cathohe Church of the ya nt day—a Diam 
of religious harmony which was al shown i 
the recent elections, where, in ne instaney at 
least, the Protestants voted for a forvidl cler 

cal.’ 


At the public meeting held in London at. the 
Mansion House by the English dese 
Huguenots, it was voted to strike a commen 
tive medal, and to raise a fund for the endow 


ment of two scholarships, to be held at the Pro 


testant Theological Coll of Montauban bv 
young men of Huguenot parentage, te prepar 
for the ministry in rar 

There will be courses of lectures on railway 
SCLOTICE cisenbahn fachwiss scart é i 
sunge in several German universities this win 


ter. In Berlin thev are to treat of the Prussian 
law of railways, and also particularity of then 
tariffs and management 

In the Nerue Scienting for October 34th, M 
A. Gervais finishes his account of the conquest of 
Tonkin, drawn from unpublished documents 
From it, savs the editor, one can form some idea 
of the difticulties whi 


errors Which have been made, and, above all, of 


h have been overcome, the 


} ‘ 


the crand results whi have been obtained 
} { 


The writer closes with a description of the.cere 


monies attending the reception of the French 


envoy by the new King of Annamat Hu“. The 


absolute refusal of the Annamite ministers to 


submit to a radical change in these ceremonies 
demanded by the French commander is said to 
cause of the revolution in that 
country in July last & 


Lossing’s * History of the United States’ has 


have been th 


been mad» the basis of an illustrated history in 
German, edited by Paul Heichen (Leipzig: Albert 
Unflad; New York : 


complete, or, at the buyer's option, in fortnightly 


Christern). The issue is 


parts. A German translation of Lossing bas been 
on the market for some time in this country 

The death last week in Boston of Mr. John A. 
Lewis, at the age of sixty-five years, deprived the 
Nation of one of its most valued contributors. 
He was a native of Plymouth County, Massachu 
setts, and owed to his birthplace a fondness for 
and familiarity with the early history of Massa 
chusetts, which made him an authority in many 
particulars. Practical acquaintance at one time 
with the art of printing, and ashort experience 
in journalism on the Pacific Coast, directed his 
antiquarian taste to the collection of early pro- 
ducts of the Bay press, and he especially affected 
(with an imtrinsic delight in them) the works of 
Cotton Mather, of which he accumulated more 
numerous examples than (so far as we know) are 
to be found in any other private hands. His re- 
searches were restricted and his writing unpeded 
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by steadily failing eyesight, which he bore with 
remarkable cheerfulness. His learning was cau- 
tious but sure, and could be trusted implicitly for 
its accuracy. Mr. Lewis was a man of great 
modesty and a most genial disposition, warmly 
attached to his friends, and drawing them to him- 
self with hooks of steel. 


—‘“E, 8.” writes us from Washington, 
November 3, 1885: 

‘* What is the origin of the expression ‘ bloody 
shirt ’ as used in American politics? Léon Fou- 
cher, in criticising Guizot’s ‘ Washington,’ says : 
‘It is by spreading out the miseries of the work- 
men, the bloody shirt of some victim, the humi- 
liation of all, that the people are excited to take 
arms,’ General Cass, in commenting on this 
(*‘ France, its King, Court, and Government.’ pp. 
49, 50), adds: ‘ Most assuredly the Americans did 
not want a visible signal to Te them on; and 
he who should have displayed a bloody shirt tor 
that purpose would have been followed by the 
contempt of the spectators and saluted with 
stones by every idle boy in the streets.’” 

— The United States spent in 1884 through the 
office of the Public Printer close upon $3,000,000 ; 
and yet it is next to impossible for public libra- 
ries to get documents that they want very mucl» 
though they often get sacks of documents which 
they do not want. These latter the library and 
its groaning shelves keep, unless they are dupli- 
cates. If they are, itis as hard to get rid of them 
as it is to get the more desired volumes. They 
cannot be exchanged (the best resource for the 
disposal of duplicates), for other librarians say to 
themselves, Why should I give anything for this 
when I can get it for nothing by simply asking 
my Representative for it? They cannot be 
sold at auction, because the auctioneer 
says that they will not pay for the cata- 
loguing. Did not Senator Anthony’s two 
thousand volumes of Congressional documents 
sell for 8 cents a piece? The librarian’s con- 
science will not let him sell them for old paper, 
and so they accumulate. But now an outlet has 
been furnished. The Department of the Interior, 
having very successfully acted as Clearing-house 
for libraries in the matter of the Congressional 
Record, receiving duplicates from those libraries 
that had them, and from the stock thus formed 
supplying deficiencies wherever they existed, has 
resolved to apply the same system to all public 
documents. Mr. J. G. Ames, Superintendent of 
Documents, Interior Department. if informed 
that any lbrary has duplicates which it is willing 
to contribute to the common fund, will furnish 
wrappers which will enable the library to dis- 
patch the volumes free of expense, and if the 
library will send a list of its wants, he will sup. 
ply them so far as the volumes in his possession 
allow. Let every library hasten to assist in this 
good work. 


—The announcement in our last issue concern- 
ing the Catalogue of Government Publications 
just issued from the Government Printing Office, 
while correct if taken literally, perhaps needs to 
be supplemented by an account of the origin and 
nature of the undertaking. It is more than two 
years since that Congress made the first appro- 
priation for the purpose, and the sum appropri- 
ated to date amounts to $21,500. This sum was 
to be paid for clerical labor alone, the printing 
being otherwise provided for. No one will say 
that the end to be accomplished was not impor- 
tant enough to justify the expenditure of this 
large sum, provided it could not be done for a 
less sum; but in view of the fact that the Public 
Library of Boston prepared, with the greatest 
care, a similar catalogue many years ago, which 
has been continued to date, and which the library 
has repeatedly asked Congress to publish, the re- 
doing of the work seems to have been an alto- 
gether unnecessary expense. Many titles found 
in the Washington libraries are doubtiess absent 





from the Boston list, but this shows only that a 
revision of that was desirable. It is worth men- 
tion, moreover, that at the time of the first ap- 
propriation it was estimated by competent per- 
sons in Washington, familiar with the subject 
and accustomed to similar work, that a (from a 
bibliographical standpoint) thoroughly accepta- 
ble catalogue could be prepared for $5,000; while 
the present work, we are informed, is, when so 
judged, lamentably deficient. But, however im- 
perfect, it will prove of great use, and we advise 
those of our readers who have the opportunity 
to secure acopy. We caution them, moreover, 
that it is the early bird which catches the worm, 
for there are indications that a ‘‘corner” in 
the work is to be attempted for the benefit 
of those who have no political connections. 
The act which authorized the publication modi- 
fies, with reference to this work, the general 
rule relating to Government documents, viz., 
that any one may order of the public printer, 
within a specified time, as many copies as he 
may wish at 110 per cent. of the cost ; where- 
as in the present instance only 500 copies can be 
so ordered. Further, the rule is suspended 
which requires a considerable number of 
copies of each ‘‘ Congressional” document to be 
furnished to the Interior Department for gratu- 
itous distribution among public libraries. This 
last rule is indirectly evaded by providing that 
this is not to form one of the ‘** Congressional 
set” of documents. A hundred or more copies 
were erroneously printed so as to correspond 
with the Congressional set, but, the error being 
discovered, those not already disposed of to Con- 
gressmen were at once recalled. Congressmen 
have, however, provided for the distributicn of 
800 copies on their order by the Interior Depart- 
ment, and thus will be able to favor the smaller 
libraries at the expense of the greater. The Cata- 
logue is printed in the same style as the Congres- 
sional Record, and contains 1,592 pages—the in- 
dex, which may be exhaustive, but which is con- 
structed in a manner by no means convenient 
for consultation, occupying pages 1245-1592. 


— The wonders of the world have become 
almost commonplaces of popular knowledge, and 
among the few that remain fabled yet untold 
the jealously guarded city of Petra has a preémi- 
nence both in the danger of its approach and the 
marvelof its ruins. Thestory of the picturesque 
defile in which the city lies, and the strange beau- 
ty of the rainbow-hued cliffs in which the tem- 
ples are cut, have given a fascinatiou to this an- 
cient metropolis of the desert that pertains to 
half-mythical creations; and it hasa peculiar in- 
terest as a development of the rock tombs, which 
makes its structures one of the most attractive 
episodes in architectural history. Everything 
yields at last; and now the Century opens its new 
volume with a profusion of photographs and an 
intelligent sketch about it, by Mr. Wilson, 
who penetrated to it by a stratagem in 1882. 
From his graphic account it would seem 
to have surpassed expectation, and _ the 
illustrations, even without the magic of 
that fantastic coloring, awake a lively curi- 
osity. Besides this, two papers will attract 
much attention—one a discussion of socialistic 
tendencies, and the other a plea for a closer 
union of the Church, in our country. The former 
is a broad-minded and well-informed article on a 
matter which presses for most careful thought. 


In the beginning, perhaps, the author makes too | 


much of the anarchist division of the Socialists, 
who are at most only guerrillas of the great 
movement, whose operations may be wanton and 
savage, but are after all incidental. In the main 
part of his subject he is not too emphatic, how- 
ever, and he grasps clearly the obscured charac- 
teristic of labor organization as a growing im- 








perium in imperio, a voluntary tyranny in the 
midst of our democracy, using methods which 
are essentially those of warfare; and while call- 
ing attention to this rise of a military system 
in trades-unionism, he is not less vigorous in 
his declaration that there is a real injus. 
tice at the root of it which must result, 
through violence or peace, in a readjustment in 
the industrial organization, probably througn the 
Government's assuming new functions. In the 
other paper a basis of consolidation for the 
churches is sought in their dogma, their govern- 
ment, and their ritual. In the first, little encour- 
agement is found; in the second, only an incom- 
plete interpenetration of the same principles; 
and in the third, a marked gradual approxima- 
tion to uniformity in the modes of worship. The 
author expends his energy in urging a more per- 
fect consent in the last field, by adopting formu- 
laries for prayer and Scripture reading, and 
accenting the festivals of the Christian year. 
The reconciliation of the Protestant churches of 
America is likely, from the showing of facts here 
made, to be as constant a subject in the future as 
that of the Anglican and the Roman Catholic. 
The subject is, we believe, to be continued. The 
papers on dogs are renewed in this number, and, 
in connection with them, in addition to the en- 
gravings already mentioned, those by Mr. Gas- 
ton Fay call for praise on account of their tech- 
nical excellence. 


—The war paper in this number is an extract 
from General Grant’s forthcoming autobiogra- 
phy, and contains his description of the battle 
of Chattanooga and the events which immedi- 
ately preceded it. Like everything written by 
Grant, it is absolutely clear in narration and 
simple in style. Some new and very interesting 
facts are told of the circumstances of Grant’s ap- 
pointment to command the Military Division of 
the Mississippi, and of his interviews with Mr. 
Stanton at Indianapolis and Louisville in regard 
to it. Mr. Stanton’s giving him the choice of 
two orders, one leaving Rosecrans in his com- 
mand and the other removing him, with Grant’s 
selection of the latter, is a dramatic incident, as 
characteristic of both men as it is striking. The 
story of the battle itself can hardly be said to 
contain anything not in Badeau; but its con- 
densation and its modesty make one wish that 
all his campaigns may thus be read, free from 
the extravagant panegyrics, and assertions of 
more than human wisdom, which disfigure Gene- 
ral Badeau’s otherwise able volumes. In the 
‘*memoranda,” General W. I. Smith, who was 
chief engineer of the army at Chattanooga, takes 
perhaps unnecessary pains to show the evident 
incorrectness of Badeau’s assertion that the bat- 
tle was fought exactly as it had been planned. 
It is better praise of Grant to say that he modified 
his plan as often and as far as the changing cir- 
cumstances demanded. 


— The Mexican press was filled, during the last 
summer, with a controversy caused by the revi- 
val of some old charges against the honor of Jua- 
rez. The accusations were brought, this time, by 
so respectable an authority as the Italian histo- 
rian, Cesare Canti, in his ‘ History of the Last 
Thirty Years.’ The charges are, briefly, that 
Juarez obtained his recognition as President from 
the United States by a promise to cede the State 
of Sonora, and that he exacted a large ransom 
from the Emperor of Austria for the body of 
Maximilian. The Mexican Government has con- 
sidered the matter serious enough to call for the 
publication of an official refutation. This has 
been issued in three languages ; and the English 
edition, ‘ Juarez and Cesare Canti,’ has come to 
hand. It isa pamphlet oi fifty-five pages, giv- 
ing a thorough and satisfactory review of the 
whole case, The calumnies are first traced to 
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their original sources, which are shown to be pre- 
judiced and untrustworthy, and then their 
groundlessness is conclusively shown by extracts 
from the national archives. The truth is, that as 
the passage of time is giving us the proper per- 
spective, we are seeing more clearly that the 
figure of Juarez is to be one of the heroic ones of 
this century. The pamphlet is thickly strewn 
with typographical errors, misspelled words, and 
amusing instances of *‘ English as she is wrote.” 
A specimen of the latter is the repeated phrase, 
‘‘an attenuating circumstance.” Nothing of that 
nature can be urged, we fear, even by the most 
charital.le, for such an extraordinary number of 
blunders in a Government publication. 


—The recent appearance of the concluding 
parts of Prof. Dr. Reusch’s ‘Der Index der ver- 
botenen Biicher’ completes a work which isa 
monument of well-directed toil. The infinite ca- 
pacity for minute detail which we are disposed 
to regard as a peculiarly German characteristic, 
has rarely received a more practical demonstra- 
tion than in these 1,900 large octavo pages, most- 
ly in small type and condensed to the utmost ex- 
tent. All the precautions which the Latin 
church has found necessary in order to prevent 
the faithful from being contaminated by the 
misuse of the arts of writing and printing, are 
here set before the student in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. The result is such that no one here- 
after can seriously investigate the struggles of 
human intelligence toward development and en- 
lightenment without making abundant use of 
Doctor Reusch’s labors. Many unexpected side- 
lights are also thrown incidentally on dark cor- 
ners of literary history, which have interest for 
the general reader as well as for the special stu- 
dent. [tis satisfactory to observe that, so faras the 
United States is concerned, the Congregation of 
the Index has been content to rely upon the in- 
telligence of readers, and has not sought to fence 
them in from forbidden pastures. The only books 
originating in this country which have been 
‘*Indexed” appear to be the pamphlets which 
were published in Philadelphia in 1822, during 
the fierce strife over St. Mary’s Church between 
Pastor Hoggn and Bishop Conwell, and a Spa- 
nish translation of one of Doctor Hollick’s noto- 
rious books, printed in New York in 1864, presu- 
mably for the Central and South American mar- 
ket. This confidence in the robust faith of our 
Catholics is turther manifested in the fact that 
when in 1876 translations of Professor Draper's 
‘History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science’ appeared in Spain and Italy, the public 
in those countries was protected by promptly 
placing them in the Index, though the original 
work has never been so treated here. As the 
Congregation must necessarily depend upon re- 
ports and applications sent to it by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of distant countries, all this 
would seem to show that in this country the 
Church has wisely adopted the Anglo-Saxon 
aphorism, that error is harmless when truth is 
lett free to combat it. 


—When foreign vocalists, on appearing for the 
first time in an American hall or theatre, sing 
out of tune, the defect is commonly ascribed to 
the ‘“‘nervousness attendant on a first appear- 
ance.” More commonly, however, itis due to the 
fact that the standard pitch used by our orches- 
tras is apt to be higher than in foreign cities, 
though the Philharmonic lowered its pitch a year 
ago. There is a constant antagonism between 
vocalists and instrumentalists on this point, the 
former desiring a high pitch because that adds to 
the brilliancy of tone, while the singers object to 
it as involving greater effort and possible injury 
to the \»ice. Not only does the pitch vary be- 
tween different countries, but in the same coun- 
try, and even city, a common standard is rarely 
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accepted. Dr. Hanslick, inthe Neue Freie Presse, 
gives an amusing illustration of this: On one 
occasion, in presence of the Austrian Court, two 
military bands united their forces to play the na 
tional hymn; but the result was so ear-splitting 
that one of the bands had to be commanded to stop. 
An absolute standard cannot be established, for 
the pitch of an orchestra is apt to undergo a 
change even during a single performance, when 
the instruments become heated. Thus Nike 
showed, by precise measurement, that during a 
performance of **Norma™ the a of that period 
was raised from 952 to 936 vibrations; and im a 
modern opera the result would doubtless be great 
er, at least if the instruments got as warm as the 
players. But such minor deviations would not 
be apt to cause trouble if a uniform standard 
were once generally adopted. France is most 
fortunate in this respect. In 1858, the French 
Government, in order to regulate the matter, 
appointed a commission, including physicists, di 
rectors, and eminent composers (Berlioz, Auber, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Thomas, Halévy), who, after 
taking intoaccount all circumstances of impor. 
tance, adopted a standard of 870 vibrations 
for a. This was made obligatory by 
throughout France, and its advantages were 
so apparent that many foreign cities, includ 


law 


ing Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Leipzig, Dres 
den, Hamburg, Frankfort. Stuttgart, Malan, 
Naples, etc., adopted it in course of time 


England, which toa native weakness of musical 
instinct adds a peculiar obstinacy in clinging to 
antiquated methods and forms, failed to accept 
the benefits of the diapason normal, thanks 
larguly to the opposition of Michael Costa, though 
it has been introduced in Covent Garden. Quite 
recently, following the appeal of the Zeitschrift 


fiir Instrumentenbau, a number of German mu- 


sicians signed a petition to Bismarck to make the 
French pitch obligatory throughout the German 
empire ; and at Vienna there is soon to be an in- 
ternational convention of musicians to discuss 
the methods of introducing further reforms. The 
preliminary circular issued in behalf of this Con 
vention leads Dr. Hanslick to suspect that the in 
tention is to advocate a still lower pitch than the 
French, the so-called Milan or Pythagorean 
pitch ; and he justly opposes this undertaking, 
not only because vocalists as well as instru 
mentalists would suffer by having too low a 
pitch. but because the advantages derived from 
the wide acceptance of the French system would 
be jeoparded. 


—Advocates of the theory that tobacco is 
harmless to adults have failed so far to explain 
away the explicit testimony of the Greely expe- 
dition, that those addicted to its use possessed 
lower powers of resistance and perished sooner 
than the abstainers; nor have they met the sus- 
picion, suggested by General Grant's death, and 
rendered plausible by other circumstances, that 
tobacco is to some extent responsitde for the 
alarming increase of cancer. As compared with 
most foreign countries, America has hitherto 
been a paradise for non-smokers, owing to the 
great deference paid to ladies; yet there is no 
question that there is everywhere a growing 
toleration of smoking. In Germany, on the 
other hand, where the smoker has always been 
more offensive and ubiquitous than in any other 
country, noteworthy is the result of a recent dis- 
pute between the managers and the passengers 
of the Berlin-Potsdam railway. To save time 
and trouble in the rush of business, the railroad 
officials took off the obligatory cars ‘‘ for non- 
smokers,” but this caused such a commotion that 
they were compelled to change their policy and to 
introduce a few separate coupés ** for smokers, ” 
Apropos of this fact, the Berlin correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Volksblatt notes various other 
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symptoms showing that the German non-smoker 
may hope, in course of time, to secure the priv: 
lege of breathing pure air in all public places 
Iu the and omnibuses smoking has 
been prohibited altogether, and the miner 
concert halls it is only allowed on certain eve- 
He als: 
remarks a large increase in the number of 
men who have given up smoking 
economic, wsthetic, or hygienic motives; and | 


street cars 


in 


pings, or in certain parts of the ball 
young 
either from 
seems remark 
there 
He further 
explains a mystery has puzzled many 
tourists the fact that 
Americans cannot, for love or money (and ciz 
are cheap), 
is that the American preference is for a fresh 


states the fact, which certainly 
in 
nine non-smokers to three smokers 


able for Germany, that his office ate 
which 


in Germany namely, 
irs 
procure any to suit them. The reas 

cigar, while the Germans keep theirs for sore 
time before they are considered fit for ase This 
but 
opinion of this correspondent, prefer the stronger 


makes them milder, Americans, in. the 


article, just as they would rather have whiskey 


than lager 


Paul Bert is known as a passionate politicia: 
Aan aggressive orator, a combative statesman, and 
an iconoclastic reformer, and to some also as the 
author of scientific works with tithes forbidding 
to the vulgar, such as * De la Gretfe animal 
‘Recherches sur le Movement de la Sensitive.’ of 
however, on 


‘La Pression barométrique” Few 


this side of the Atlantic, would expect of hun 


pleasant causertes, soft descriptions of scenery 
and village hfe, and optimistic tourist observa 
tions. A very agreeable medley of all these can 
be found in his last little volume, containing 


‘Lettres de Kabvlie and 


‘La Politique A 


rienne* (Paris). The letters, written in April and 
May last, form the main portion of the volume 
The tour described is not the author's first in 


Algeria. It does not embrace the capital, nor 


Constantine, Bona, Oran, or other creat centres 
but 1s almost completely limited to the land of 
the Kabvies in the narrow sense, that is, the 


mountain quadrilateral comprisee between Colh 
and Dellvs on the seashore, and Aumale and Sétif 
in the interior. This magnificent highland terri 
torv M. Bert looks upon as the kev of Algeria 
As long as its intrepid inhabitants 
lation on fertile slopes or in romantically saclud 


adense popu 


ed recesses—remain quietly disposed, France's 
hold on her greatest colony is safe, ‘even 
if the rest Were on fire And the 


Kabvies can be 
ly pacitic and friendly through equal justice, 
strict protection of property, rural — self 
government, the construction of roads and 
bridges, and the spread of such education as they 


easily rendered permanent- 


need. These Berber cultivators of the soil, ‘* sed 
entary, industrious, monogamous, eco 
nomic, fond of equality, jealous of municipay 


liberty,” must not be confounded with “the Arab 
eavaliers, aristocrats dwelling in tents,” with 
whom ‘they really have nothing in common but 
sobriety and bravery.” M. Bert has a strong dis 
like for the Arab as an aristocrat and a foe to 
France. The Kabyle he hopes to see converted 
into a useful auxiliary at the coming of *‘ the great 
European war, the necessary war, which every- 
body expects, hopes for, and dreads,” Formerly 
his hostility was but too often justifiable; he was 
often designedly driven insurrection by 
French commanders greedy of promotion and 
confiscation. The Republic treats him fairly 
now, if not yet wisely; and should he, at the 
wrong moment, rebel, the chastisement must 
be ‘“‘termble,” involving ‘the deportation of en- 
tire tribes to the Senegal, or toGuiana”! Thus 
speaks the enlightened scientist, who can write 
charming idyllic pages, but confesses himself to 
be guided solely by the interest of France, “‘étant 


into 
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chauvin de nature et peu enclinda Vhu- 


manitairerie.” 


TILDEN’S WRITINGS AND SPEECHES. 


The Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. 
Edited by John Bigelow. 2 vols. Harpers. 
1885. 

Mr. BiGELOw has done his work as editor ot Mr- 

Tilden’s state papers—if such is their proper title 

~—very thoroughly. Each document or speech 

(the series begins as early as 1835, when Jeffer- 

sonian Democracy was a living creed, and comes 

down to these latter days of ‘* Peculation Tri- 
umphant,” and Electoral Commissions, and other 
things undreamt of by Silas Wright or Azariah 

C. Flagg) is introduced by a short note showing 

the circumstances which led to its composition 

or delivery ; and thus the papers with the notes 
make a tolerably connected history of the life 
and times of the subject. The collection will 
probably become more and more valuable as 
time goes on. Just now the early papers are too 
remote from the interests of the day, and the re- 
cent ones deal with matters too familiar to every 
one to attract a great deal of passing a'tention. 
It must be said, too, that Mr. Bigelow’s zeal has 
run away with him a little, and led him to speak 
of Mr. Tilden in a vein of prefatory laudation 
which is inappropriate. This raises anticipations 
of a higher degree of enjoyment in the perusal of 
the volumes than they are actually calculated to 
produce. We have ourselves always had a high 
appreciation of Mr. Tilden’s intellectual capacity, 
wisdom in public affairs, and professional skill ; 
but to most of his sincere admirers it must seem 

a little forced to suggest a comparison between 

him and La Bruyére and Vauvenargues ; or to 

say, as Mr. Bigelow does : 

‘“While disclaiming on behalf of Mr. Tilden 
any special pretensions as a man of letters, it 
would be doing him signal injustice to imply that 
as great distinctions were not within his reach in 
the walks of pure literature, if he had chosen to 
turn his talents in that direction, as have re- 
warded his exertions as a political leader. Noone 
can run his eyes over the following pages with- 
out discerning mm them abundant evidence of the 
rarest literary faculty.” 

Under ordinary circumstances it would per 
haps seem too early during Mr. Tilden’s life to 
attempt an impartial estimate of his public ser- 
vices and position as a statesman; but, on the 
other hand, his public life has ended, and the 
passions aroused by his Presidential candicacy 
have subsided, and most of the facts in the case 
are already beyond dispute. It is curious to no- 
tice, for instance, that even with regard to the dis- 
pute that once raged over the question of the 
credit! which belonged to Mr. Tilden for breaking 
up the Tweed Ring, there is little or no question 
as to what he actually did. His admirers do not 
pretend that he did the work which fell to the 
press, the very courageous and difficult work of 
arousing public sentiment and promoting in- 
vestigation; on the other hand, his critics do 
not deny that he performed, or helped to 
perform, the invaluable service of preparing 
the ingenious device by which the cohesive 
power of the Ring was first broken—the sud- 
den substitution in the Comptroller's office of 
Mr. A. H. Green for Connolly; nor that it was 
through his masterly analysis of the Ring bank- 
accounts that legal evidence against its mem- 
bers was brought within reach. It is surely 
enough that the credit for these services—and 
most characteristic pieces of work they were, 
too—belongs to him; nobody really believes that 
Mr. Tilden was a leader in the preliminary agi- 
tation. A dispute as to tho relative importance 
of bis work and that of a newspaper in sucha 
matter is like a dispute as to the relative merits of 
the early abolitionists who preached the crusade 





against slavery when that institution seemed a part 
of the natural order of things, and the lawyers and 
stitesmen who afterwards guided the country on 
the road to abolition by legislative paths. Both 
played their parts and played them well, but 
their parts are too different to be compared; nor 
do we believe, now that the fury of the contro- 
versy is abated, that any one does think of com- 
paring them. Here, again, the phraseology em- 
ployed by Mr. Bigelow—especially the implica- 
tion in the use of the word “storming party ”"— 
seems a little extreme. Mr. Tilden has been a 
great leader in his day, but ‘‘ storming parties ” 
have not been the sort of operations that he has 
conducted or for which he was by nature quali- 
fied. 

Mr. Bigelow calls attention to the extraordi- 
nary hold which Mr. Tilden obtained upon the 
imagination and affections of his party—a hold 
which was so tenacious that when he came to 
feel the necessity of retirement, he had conside- 
rable difficulty in shaking his party off. But the 
fact is not so extraordinary when we reflect that 
the only instance in which the party had secured 
a victory in twenty-five years had been under 
his leadership, while his wealth was, in a period 
like ours of enormous election expenses and cam- 
paign funds, calculated to impress the minds of 
the organizers of conventions in a way that no 
amount of wisdom, purity, or intrepidity would 
ever have done. But, whatever the causes, the 
factis indisputable; and it has always seemed to 
us to place Mr. Tilden in a position as a public 
man which might have taught his most bitter 
critics the folly of attempting to depreciate him 
in the eyes of the public by heaping upon him 
coarse and indiscriminate abuse. The brutality, 
vulgarity, and irrelevance of these attacks in the 
case of a distinguished man who never replied to 
them made them soon seem to his admirers like 
the barking of curs at the triumph of a hero; 
and when really serious charges were subsequent- 
ly raised against his character, his fcllowers 
found that for a long time they could afford to 
treat them as merely a new form of vilification. 

Fifty years hence, in estimating the character 
and services of Mr. Tilden, what will be the ver- 
dict of posterity ? Without attempting to an- 
swer this question, we may say that Mr. Bige- 
low’s volumes wiil afford some of the best mate- 
rial for its solution. A good many of the papers 
relate to the economical questions which were so 
prominent in the days of Mr. Tilden’s youth, 
and in which he was especially strong. It was 
here that he laid the foundation of that mastery 
of finance and political economy which stood him 
in such good stead in his later years, when he un- 
dertook the difficult task of uniting on a sound 
financial platform the discordant factions of a 
party filled with illusions and hallucinations on 
this subject. It is always necessary to remember 
that there are two Tildens—the one a publicist 
and economist, the other a practical politician. 
In his former capacity he was without arival. No 
one had anything to teach him about the science 
of government, or about what is vaguely termed 
‘* business.” He was essentially a ‘ business” 
lawyer—that is, a lawyer with the krowledge of 
business details and management which few law- 
yers have; he was, as every one knows, a tho- 
rough accountant; while he wasas well versed in 
the theory of economical science as he was in the 
practice of affairs. He might, however, have 
been all this and never risen to the height he at- 
tained in 1876. It is not simply intellectual 
greatness or knowledge which commands success 
in such contests as divide the American people 
every four years. He was also a master inthe 
art of practical politics as it had been taught 
him ia his youth and as he had practised it 
throughout his life. He knew how to use 
men so as to obtain hisends. All great states- 


| men must have this knowledge; the difference 
| between them, the difference in their characters, 





is shown in their methods of using their tools. 
Now it is not unfair to say—and we believe that 
there is no dispute among candid people about 
this either—that there were peculiarities in 
Mr. Tilden’s manner of making use of his fellow- 
creatures which up to a certain point helped him, 
and beyond that greatly interfered with his suc- 
cess. Without saying that he was fond of in- 
trigue, it can hardly be disputed that both his 
friends and himself have always regarded finesse 
as one of his strong points; and while we would 
not for a moment throw doubts on his moral 
courage or readiness to sacrifice himself for the 
sake of principle, this is very different from bold- 
ness—and Mr. Tilden was nota bold man. He 
consequently was inclined to finesse too much; 
and when the Presidency bung in doubt he 
finessed so much that he left his own partners in 
doubt as to what he meant or could or wanted to 
do—a fault as unpardonable in politics as in 
cards. He was pitted against bold men who 
were playing for high stakes, and who won the 
game the moment they perceived that their ad- 
versaries were growing timid and confused. 
Thus it was that Mr. Tilden lost the prize he had 
played for so long and patiently—the prize 
which nine-tenths of the fair-minded people of 
both parties thought he was honestly entitled to; 
and thus it was that in the crisis cf his life the 
characteristic vein of character which he dis- 
played so successfully in private affairs, which 
had proved of such great use to him and the pub- 
lic in his proceedings against the Ring, ended by 
becoming his stumbling-block, and involved him 
in irretrievable disaster. 





RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 
M. Paut JANET has published, with additions, 
under the title of ‘ Victor Cousin et son ceuvre’ 
(Calmann Livy; Boston: Schoenhof), the inte- 
resting series of articles upon his former master 
and friend which appeared not long ago in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Tothese he has added, 
as an appendix, the article published in the same 
review in 1867, a few days after the death of Cou- 
sin, in which most of the very few personal de- 
tails contained in the volume are to be found. 
M. Janet has attempted to present to his readers 
only the relations which Victor Cousin bore to 
philosophy, and especially to philosophical study 
in France, during the first half of the present cen- 
tury; but these relations were socomplicated, so 
changing under the various influences and con- 
ditions through which he passed, that the at- 
tempt was an unusually difficult one. The result 
has been a work written with the clearness and 
simplicity of a master not only of style, but of 
thought, and full of interesu even for the general 
reader. All those portions which relate to the 
early philosophical teaching of Cousin, not only 
in his chair at the Sorbonna, but as maitre de 
conférences at the Ecole Normale, are especially 
new and valuabie. Itis difficult at the present 
time to understand the enthusiasm excited in 
France, and to a certain degree throughout Eu- 
rope, by the teaching of this young suppléant, 
who at twenty three took the place of such 
a man as Royer-Collard in one of the chairs 
of philosophy at the Sorbonne. In the most di- 
rect and striking manner M. Janet has shown 
that brilliant phase of Cousin’s genius which 
made him for his contemporaries the greatest of 
modern teachers, the creator of a school of philo- 
sophical thought if not of a new philosophy. The 
influence of Cousin dates from these early years 
of his teaching, between 1815 and 1820. Then the 
reactionary course of the Government led first to 
the suspension of his lectures at the Sorbonne, 
and, two years later, by the suppression of the 
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Ecole Normale, to the loss of his place there as 


maitre de conférences. In 1828 another political 
crisis restored him to his chair at the Sorbonne; 
and that year and the succeeding one, in his fa- 
mous courses upon the history of philosophy, he 
obtained his most brilliant successes, and closed 
bis short career of only seven years’ duration as 
a public lecturer. After 1850, as a member of 
the Government of July, his activity was turned 
towards the organization of the public teiching 
of philosophy in France. What M. Janet calls 
the grande époque of his philosophical work 
closes at about the time of the Revolution of 1848, 
* Les jeunes générations qui ne savent pas l'his- 
toire” know him only 1m his later period, after he 
had corrected and modified his doctrines in the 
same way that he did his writings, under many 
complicated influences. M. Janet indicates this 
with a clearness of insightand a generosity which 
never fail, even when be sums up in a few forci- 
ble sentences the fatal results which followed 
both for his own fame and for the interests of 
philosophical study itself. There is necessarily 
but very little space devoted by M. Janet to Cou- 
sin’s writings outside of philosophy, but there is 
no chapter in the book in which his profound 
and delicate appreciation is shown to greater ad- 
vantage thanin the one entitled ** Cousin, litt«ra- 
teur et écrivain.” The passion for literature and 
literary art which took possession of Cousin from 
the period ot Lis studies upon Pascal, and the in- 
fluence of this new ardor upon his philosophical 
writings, is here brought out with fine critical in- 
sight. Renan said of bim toward the close of his 
life that he belonged even mcre to literature than 
to science. No one has disputed bis rank asa 
great writer; M. Janet says: ‘‘ Quelques-uns 
méme disent qu’il n’a été que cela.” He has cer- 
tainly shown, however, that if Victor Cousin has 
invented no new system, created no original 
doctrine, his services to philosophy place him 
among its most faithful disciples. 

M- Jules Simon has made good use of the forced 
leisure which bis retirement from political life 
has given him, and has turned his thoughts to 
academic labors. Not long ago he published 
‘Une Académie sous le Directoire,’ in which he 
gave the history of the section of the Institut 
suppressed by Bonaparte and reéstablished in 
1832 under the ministry of Guizot. Now he gives 
us the biographies of three of the most emi- 
nent members of the section, recently deceased. 
‘Thiers, Guizot, Rémusat’ (Calmann Lévy; Bos- 
ton : Schoenhof) contains, besides a long preface 
which is by no means the least interesting part 
of the book, three historical notices read before 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
at its annual public sessions in 1882, 1883, and 
1884. These notices are very different from the 
eulogiums pronounced by a récipiendaire of the 
French Academy upon his predecessor at his pub- 
lic reception into that body. The Secretary, on 
whom devolves the duty of preparing one his- 
torical notice annually, unlike the new member 
of the Académie Francaise, does not have his 
subject imposed upon him by circumstances, but 
chooses freely from among the most eminent of 
the recently deceased members, as his own sym- 
pathies and opinions incline him. The historfan 
Mignet, who preceded M. Jules Simon as _ per- 
petual Secretary of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, did not hesitate to omit 
even so important aman as Michelet. M. Jules 
Simon was the personal and political friend and 
associate of both Thiers and Rémusat, and his 
notices of them are the ardent and sympathetic 
appreciations of a friend rather than the critical 
opinions of even an impartial and kindly judge. 
Political and personal feeling enters less into his 
account of Guizot, and just so far this is more 
moderate in tone and nearer the ideal of what 
such a notice should be. The thread which con- 





nects the three notices and gives unity to the 
volume is the important part played by these 
eminent men in the polttical history of the pre 
sent century. The book is full of information, 
and, in spite of the author's personal bias, which 
shows especially in the treatment of the political 
career of Thiers, it is accurate and valuable 

M. A. de Pontmartin belongs to a class of 
writers who have been justly called * prophets 
of the past.” He is more Catholic than the Pope, 
and more Royalist than the King; nor hav: 
He has just 
published the sixth series of his *Souvemrs d‘un 
vieux critique’ (Calmann Lévy: Boston: Schoen 
hot), which is simply a collection of his critical 
notices of recent In articles upon the 
Due de Broglie, Louis Veuillot, Camille Rousset, 
he can freely give vent to his monarchical and 


these tendencies lessened with age. 


books. 


religious feelings ; while in speaking of Victor 
Hugo, Edmond About, Richepin, Daudet, and 
Paul Bourget he takes every opportunity to lay 
the blame of the corrupt state of letters and 
manners upon the republican government of 
France. It is not necessary to agree with M. de 
Pontmartin to enjoy his writing. He hates all 
that is new so cordially, and yet, in spite of all, 
he is so thoroughly modern himself, that the con 
trast is amusing and instructive. 
devoted to Sarcey are full of sympathetic ad- 
miration: and yet Sarcey, outside of his thea 
trical criticisms, is one of the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the party which has M. de Pontmartin’s 
prayers. 

The volume of M. Augustin Challamel, * Nou- 
venirs d'un Hugolatre’ (Jules Lévy ; Boston : 
Schoenhof), looks very uninviting, nor do the con- 
tents satisfy the expectations raised by the glar- 
ing title. The sub-title, ‘La Generation de 
1830,” indicates more truly the nature of the 
work, which gives the personal recollections of 
the author, who came in contact with many of 
the men celebrated in the reign of Louis 
Philippe, but who bas very little to say of Victor 
Hugo himself. He has some pleasant things to 
report of his own literary beginnings, but he ts 
very reticent in regard to the genesis and com 
position of the only work by which he deserves 
to be classed among French historians, his * Me- 
moires du Peuple francais,’ in eight volumes 

It will not be enough to say of M. Guy de 
Maupassant that he 
writers for whom morality is something that 
may be neglected. He not satistied with 
ignoring certain rules of action, as M. Bourget 
He deliberately chooses his characters, all 
his characters and situations, so as to be in com- 
plete disaccord with what to him is the Philistine 
view of right and wrong. If, therefore. vou 
wish for a novel that will give an ideal picture 
of anything that is good or noble in man or wo- 
man, do not choose one of M. Guy de Maupassant’s, 
especially the last, * Bel-Ami’ (Victor-Havard ; 
Boston : Schoenhof). The title suggests the un- 
savory plot. Bel-Ami is the handsome animal 
who succeeds in life through the influence of wo- 
men. The author has surpassed his previous 
efforts and those of the school to which he be- 
longs, the successors of Flaubert, in the force 
and intensity with which he presents the excep 
tional as well as exceptionable phases of life in 
which this literature delights. 

M. Catulle Mendés, in ‘La Légende du Par- 
nasse contemporain’ (Brussels: Brancart ; Bos- 
ton: Schoenhof), nas endeavored to present the 
rise and progress of a school of French poets, 
most of whom are still living, who have received 
the name of parnassiens. The author is himself 
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} one of the lesser lights of this constellation, 


which boasts already of two Academicians, Sully 
Prudhomme and Coppée. 
poetical beginnings of the vagabond Glatigny, 
he passes to his own friends, Léon Dierx, José- 
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CHILDRENS BOOKS 
Puiny’s ‘Natural History, a work remarkable 
at the time when it was composed, more than 


eighteen hundred vears ago, is to-day a literary 


fossil, interesting for its record of the myths and 


errors of that ancient time, full of data for the 
ethnologist and student of manners, but practi 
cally barren for anv one seeking information of 
what we pow call natural bistory For well 
grown vouth (if there are any left). who have 
some knowledge of animals and of comparative 


history, Mr. John S 
Plinv’ (Putnam 
the 


mifusion whi 


White's ‘Boys and Girls’ 
will have an interest as a pre 
the The 
wuld follow the reading 


sentation of iwhorance of ancients 


h wr 
hiren voung enough to take it in earnest, 
and it should be kept out of 
adults it literary 
learned editor, presumabiv a 


tiable, 
For 


UPriositVy, AS The 


would be + 


their hands prese. ts a 


*classicist “ of the deepest dve, seems to suppose 


that bv a dozen or two of references to Swam 


merdam and Cuvier he has called attention to 


all instances where the author's statements 
have proved in the hight of modern science to be 
erroneous,” ‘‘ unless evidently preposterous.” To 


make it a complete manual of natural history, 
doubtiess, the publishers have included nume- 
rous excellent woodcuts of the reindeer, walrus, 
phant, musk-ox, and other animals not 
known to Pliny or referred to in the text. The 
make-up of the book is excellent 

‘Four Feet, Two Feet, and No Feet; or Furry 
and Feathery Pets and How They Live,’ edited 
by Laura E. Richards (Boston: Estes & Lauriat), 
is one of the most attractive books for children 
which have lately come to our notice. It is 
crammed with illustrations remarkable for their 
truthfulness and beauty; and accompanied by 
short stories, prettily told, and which convey 
much information about the birds, beasts, and 
insects whose portraits appear in the cuts. We 
can heartily recommend it. 

A considerable amount of geographical infor- 
mation is given in an attractive form in the 
‘Boy Travellers in South America,’ by Thomas W. 
Knox (Harpers). Two cousins, accompanied by an 
uncle, visit most of the countries and large cities 
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of South America, crossing the continent in doing 
so twice, descending the Amazon in the one case 
and going over the pampas in the other. They 
study up the history of the places they visit, as 
well as the accounts of other travellers, abstracts 
of which are given in the form of letters home or 
in conversations. Much attention is also paid to 
a description of the natural products of the va- 
rious countries. The narrative is skilfully inter- 
woven with this solid information, and the book 
is almost always interesting. Occasionally the 
author errs in giving unimportant tails. He 
has evidently been car -ful to get the latest infor- 
mation on the subjects he discusses, and in only 
one instance have we noted an important omis- 
sion. In his account of Chimborazo he errs in 
stating that no one has ever reached the top. 
Mr. Whymper ascended it twice in 1880 The 
pictures are mostly good and well illustrate the 
text. In some cases, however, it would seem as 
if the text had been written for the pictures. 
The book would have been far more useful had 
the author taken the pains to add anindex. A 
table of contents, however full, by no means 
takes its place. 

The same author has adapted the * Travels of 
Marco Polo for Boys and Girls’ (Putnams). One 
of the young members of a ‘“* Reading and Gec- 
graphical Society ’ reads at each meeting one or 
two chapters of the ‘ Travels,’ and another fol- 
lows with explanations of obscure passages and 
additional information in regard to the countries 
and people described. In this way the greater 
part of the book is read “ with very slight reduc- 
tion or alteration.” The additions to Marco Po- 
lo’s story are generally well chosen and interest- 
ing, but, notwithstanding all Mr. Knox’s care, a 
considerable knowledge of the geography of 
Asia is absolutely necessary for the understand- 
ing of many passages. The illustrations are ad- 
mirable, with a few exceptions, and give the 
book a very attractive appearance. 

The title of the ‘ Boy Travellers in Arabia,’ by 
the Rev. Dr. Wise (Phillips & Hunt), is mislead- 
ing, in that their journey from Aleppo to Bag- 
dad and back by Damascus and Beirut is not in 
Arabia, but in the Syrian Desert and Mesopota- 
mia. The descriptions of the scenery and the 
life of the Bedouins are fairly well done, but the 
author has not been very successful in the ar- 
rangement of his materials. 

In ‘ Historic Boys,’ by FE. 8. Brooks (Putnams), 
there are accounts of incidents in the lives of 
twelve boys, all of whom were or became mo- 
narchs, with the exception of the last, Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, the Patroon. The most noted 
are Mareus Aurelius, William the Conqueror, 
Henry V. of England, Leo X., Louis XIV., and 
Charles XI. of Sweden. Most of the sketches 
are interesting, but the author's style is too am- 
bitious and is marred by archaic affectations. 
With regard to the typography and the beauty 
of the illustrations, this book deserves high 
praise. 

It is to be regretted that so many books for the 
young, like those for older readers, should be 
made up of short disconnected sketches or 
stories. Little mental effort is required to read 
them, and the mind passes rapidly from one 
topic to another entirely different without dwell- 
ing at length upon any. There is serious dan- 
ger that the power of prolonged and concen 
trated thought will thus be greatly diminished, 
and that the ability to read a book, in che old 
and highest sense of the term, will become one of 
the lost arts. With this reservation we can 
heartily commenl ‘Some Noted Princes, Au- 
thors, and Statesmen of Our Time,’ edited by 
James Parton (T. Y. 
of fifty sketches nearly all of which originally 
appeared in the Youth's Companion. Though 
ostensibly written for the young, we are inclined 
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college days of Macaulay, Prescott, Choate, and 
Charles Kingsley, are above the heads of all but 
the most thoughtful of young readers. Canon 
Farrar writes pleasantly of Dean Stanley and 
Westminster Abbey and of Disraeli. Especially 
interesting is the account of Victor Hugo’s homes 
at Guernsey and Paris, and the poet’s intense so- 
licitude for bis manuscripts. ‘‘Tea with Car- 
lyle” is a capital bit of descriptive writing. The 
accounts of the royal families of England, Den 
mark, and Bavaria are entertaining, but not of 
much value. The best paper is on ‘* Dickens 
with his Children,” by Mamie Dickens, his daugh- 
ter. In so large a collection of articles by dif- 
ferent writers there will inevitably be some 
much inferior to the rest; but the editor has 
done his work well and has admitted few which 
have not some merit. He should not have per- 
mitted, however, Mr. G. P. Lathrop, 1n his ac- 
count of Hawthorne, to put Brunswick on the 
Penobscot River. The portraits and illustra- 
tions are very good. 

‘Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous,’ 
by Sarah K. Bolton (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), con- 
sists of twenty-eight short sketches fairly well 
written, beginning with Geo. Peabody and end- 
ing with Lincoln. This well-intentioned and in 
places stimulating book is marked by several 
inaccuracies of statement which detract from its 
merit. It is of no great importance that Joseph 
Addison, Samuel Johnson, and Garrick did not 
go to school together, and that Garibaldi was 
not ‘‘ born in Southern Italy,” and that the date 
of Gambetta’s birth is incorrectly given; but it 
is important that a writer for boys, as much as a 
teacher, should be accurate in matters of fact. 
We suspect that some of our author's youthful 
readers will experience a different emotion from 
that intended by the writer when they read that, 
after Gambetta’s death, ‘‘ fifteen thousand per- 
sons calied to see the great statesman as he lay 
upon his single iron bedstead”; end again when, 
in describing Ole Bull’s narrow escape from 
d ath while playing, they are tole that “he 
ruptured a blood vessel, and his coat had to be 
cut from him.” 

Mr. Edward E. Hale, in his ‘ Stories of Inven- 
tors’ (Boston: Roberts Brothers), begins with 
Archimedes and Friar Bacon, and ends with 
Nasmyth and Bessemer. His method is to allow 
the inventors themselves, if possible, to tell their 
own stories in their own language. With some 
he has been fairly successful, but with others the 
materials at his disposal were not so egsily used. 
Much in the account of the steatn-engine, for 
instance, is beyond the intelligence of his read- 
ers. There is no harm in this, provided it makes 
them think; but Mr. Hale would have done 
better either to have omitted some technical de- 
tails, or to have greatly simplified his explana- 
tions. His chorus of children, who, under the 
guidance of our old friend, Colonel Ingham, get 
all the facts from the cyclopadias and biogra- 
phies, are a very remarkable group, talk fa- 
miliarly of dividends and Agnostics, and are 
probably equally conversant with the intricacies 
of mechani’s and chemistry. The account of 
Goodyear’s invention should hare been clearer, 
and a better representative of the inventors of 
bis age than Benvenuto Cellini could, we think, 
readily have been found. 

There is hardly a better class of books for 
boys and girls to-day than those which awaken 
a love for nature, and make them long to be in 
the fields and the woods, on the mountains and 
by the seashure ; which teach them to enjoy, not 
country sports simply, but life merelv in the 
country. ‘Winter Fun’ (Scribners) is such a 
book, and, so far as our experience goes, the au- 
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| cessful as in this account of life in a mountain 


village during the winter season. He writes as 
if he thoroughly enjoyed the scenes which he 
pictures, and as if they were chapters from his 
own experience. His boys, it must be said, have 
exceptional luck in their hunting, getting a wild- 
eat, several deer, two wolves, and a bear in the 
course of a single winter. Besides the hunting 
scenes, there is sleighing, coasting, skating, fish- 
ing through the ice, a donation party, and a 
spelling match. But there 1s no singing school, 
we regret tosay. If the publishers had put upon 
the title-page, ‘‘ Reprinted from St. Nicholas,” 
our satisfaction in it would have been complete. 

Of a similar character to the preceding is 
* Birchwood, by Jak’ (T. Y. Crowell & Co.). A 
city boy hires himself out to a farmer to pick 
berries, and spends his summer vacation on a 
farm. With other boys and girls im the neigh- 
borhood, he forms a natural-history society. 
They tit up an old house for their collections of 
wood, minerals, birds, and insects, and start a 
library and reading-room. The story is natu- 
rally told, and the children whose doings are re- 
corded are thorough boys and girls. We cer- 
tainly hope that the author will be encouraged 
to give a further account of the ‘‘ Riverside Mu- 
seum ” and its founders. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison established at one stroke 
her reputation as a singularly graceful writer for 
children in her ‘Old-Fashioned Fairy-Book’ of 
last season. Her present volume of ‘ Bric-d-brac 
Stories’ (Scribners) is a virtual continuation of 
the ‘ Fairy-Book,’ giving, as did that, a new 
dressing to stories borrowed from all nations. As 
the title intimates, the ingenious device is adopt- 
ed of making the various objects in a richly fur- 
nished drawing-room on Fifth Avenue relate, to 
a little boy, tales appropriate to their several na- 
tionalities, the Russian samovar leading off. The 
only fault we have to find with Mrs. Harrison's 
performance is the melodramatic finale. Mr. 
Walter Crane furnishes a great number of illus- 
trations in his usual vein. 

A large constituency of little people are in debt 
to Mr. Howard Pyle for his version, literary and 
pictorial, of ‘Robin Hood.’ He now appeals 
afresh to their gratitude with his handsome quar- 
to‘ Pepper and Salt, or Seasoning for Young 
Folk’ (Harpers). Like Mrs. Harrison's, Mr. Pyle’s 
invention is contined chiefly to reéditing the 
stories he takes from standard collections. Some 
of these he puts in verse, not bad of its kind, yet 
not remarkable. His designs, however, are quite 
up to his high level, and are at once humorous 
and picturesque, and decorative to a degree and 
with a certainty unrivalled by those of any other 
illustrator of books in this country. The title- 
page in red and black is a good example. A 
closer attention to the distinction between shall 
and will is the sole desideratum in this agreeable 
writer’s style. 

For a frank imitation of * Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ Mr. Charles E. Carryl’s ‘Davy and the 
Goblin’ (Ticknor & Co.) is undeniably clever—a 
remark which might be spared any reader of St. 
Nicholas, in which the story first appeared. The 
humor and the ingenuity are unflagging, and 
one only feels that the metamorphoses are rather 
too rapid. The illustrations are exceptionally 
good, 

Lord Brabourne’s ‘Friends and Foes from 
Fairy Land’ (Little, Brown & Co.) deals alto- 
gether with elves and witches, in three stories of 
unequal length, but all markedly original in 
treatment, well sustained in interest, and excel- 
lent in style, though there is no condescension to 
the infant vocabulary, There is true imagina- 
tion in developing the several characters, wheth- 
er human or brute, and it is seldom that descrip- 
tions of natural scenery are so felicitous without 
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being labored or conscious. The author’s amuse- 
ment in his own inventions will certainly be 
shared by his youthful readers. His artistic co- 
laborer, Linley Sambourne, known to all lovers 
of Punch, bas a corcesponding individuality of 
conceit and draughtsmanslip, and, thcugh he 
has made but an ugly cover piece, has done much 
to heighten the attractiveness of the volume. 

Mention of Kate Greenaway will serve to cha- 
racterize the now customary crop of juvenile pic- 
ture-books consisting of colored prints cf little 
folks, and appropriate verses. There is much that 
is graceful and feeling in the full-page illustra- 
tions by M. E. Edwards in ‘Through the Mea~ 
dows’ (E. P. Dutton & Cc.), and some of the 
vignettes in sepia by J. C. Staples can be «om- 
mended. Mr. Weatherly’s serio-comic verses are 
not remarkable, and their frequent allusions to 
Mr. Mundella will be quite lost on the American 
youngster. Both the coloring ard the designs in 
Virginia Gerson’s ‘ Rosebuds’ (White, Stokes & 
Allen) are inferior to those of the foregoing, but 
now and then tbere is a bit of cleverness, as on 
page 25, and some of the ornamental borders show 
a fair decorative sense. The rhymes are of the 
nursery orcer. 


From Shakespeare to Pope. An Inquiry into the 
Causes and Phenomena of the Rise of Classical 
Poetry in England. By Edmund Gosse. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1885. 


THE subject-matter of these lectures, which were 
delivered last year in America, is narrower than 
the title implies The discussion does not include 
the body of English letters between Shakspere 
and Pope: it is limited to a single current of the 
poetic movement, sometimes called the classical 
from its supposed deference to ancient, and par- 
ticularly Latin, theory and practice, or more 
commonly the Queen Anne, from the era of its 
culmination. Waller, the inventor or the new 
verse-form, is very fully treated, and Denham, 
Cowley, and Davenant, who continued it, and a 
few starveling bards who refused to conform, 
are also considered more or less thoroughly; but 
here, too, the author is further restricted, and 
the completeness of his survey is broken by his 
previous excursions in the same field, for which 
he refers to another publication. The scholar- 
ship displayed, the comprehensive and minute 
knowledge of facts, the antiquarian research and 
patienc , are notable characteristics of his labor, 
and they result in some positive additions to the 
extensive fund of information in our possession. 
Investigation, however, has been practically 
subordinated to a kind of philosophizing, and the 
work makes its claim on our attention not on the 
score of its fresh finds of fact so much as on that 
of new views. The lines of these are simple 
Three points are aimed at: that the origin of the 
school was not French but native ; that the body 
of the literature does not represent a lapse into 
stupidity, but a reform and advance over bar- 
barism; and that this movement was both neces- 
sary and beneficial—‘‘ the basis of style, in prose 
and verse, upon which all more recent lterature 
has been elevated.” 

These statements nave a revolutionary look. 
The existence of the French influence in our clas- 
sical period is as firmly established in our con- 
ce} tion of that time as that of the Italian or 
Spanish in other portions of our literary history. 
The exile of the wits of.Charles IT. at the French 
court, the traces of France in the versitiers of the 
Restoration, and the growing reference to French 
criticism at the end of the century, give a strong 
color of truth to the common view. Mr. Gosse 
himself declares that he should ‘* be sorry to seem 
to underrate the part taken by France in the de- 
velopment of English classicism.” What, then, 





is the fact he particularly emphasizes? Merely 
that Waller had worked in the rhymed penta- 
meter, which does not allow the sense to overflow 
beyond the couplet, and had brought it to the 
form in which it was handed on to Dryden, with 
out apparent aid or suggestion from abroad. 
This was worth bringing out, but its effect on 
the general view regarding the French influence 
in the period, as a whole, is slight. Distichs, 
having the meaning complete within themselves, 
had been written before Waller; and whether he 
had the talent to see that here was an unde- 
veloped verse-form, or whether he merely felt it 
out by virtue of its aptitudes for his own limita- 
tions, as proverb rhymers find their measures, he 
was a lucky discoverer of the use of a common 
thing. The form had already been made essen- 
tially English, never to be confused with a truly 
adopted one such as the rondeau. What is really 
importent in the accepted opinion is, that the 
cast of poetic thought in the classical period was 
in ttre direction of a logic and intelligence which 
were characteristic of a literary taste that came 
over with Charles II. Logic and intelligence are 
English, too; but the placing them above passion 
and imagination in the region of poetry seems to 
have been confirmed by a town predilection 
which began to rule at that time. Let Waller 
havé all the credit for originating ‘the square- 
toed rhyme” out of his unassisted brain; but to 
emphasize unduly a fact which dates from before 
Charles I. lost his head, would warp our notions 
of the character of a long age, and of a literature 
which summons up the name of Queen Anne 

Mr. Gosse, however, does not rely on this point 
alone to reduce the tradition of the French in- 
fluence to humbler pretensions. The invasion of 
logic and intelligence, he tells us, took place si- 
multaneously throughout the West; it was a 
movement common to the modern world. In 
England he refers it to the lassitule following a 
great age, and toa disgust for the current writ- 
ings in which, to use his phrase, only the barba- 
rism of the Elizabethan period survived. By 
dwelling mainly on the rawness of tne work 
which was displaced, he almost strikes out a new 
way of putting the case. To say that our litera- 
ry task after Shakspere was to create a good 
prose isa commonplace; Mr. Gosse says it was to 
destroy a bad state of both prose and poetry. It 
is true that minor literature, meaning by that 
all except the literature of genius, was in gene- 
ral barbarous until the intellectual age set in. 
The literary movement after Shakspere was the 
reform of this minor literature, ot what may be 
conveniently named bookcraft. So much of 
truth there is in the dictum that English class:- 
cism was not a lapse but an advance. It is not 
to be allowed, however, that this new rational- 
ism was a reform of the literature of gemwvs it 
self, of the creations of passion and imagination: 
it was the abandonment of it. The prose instinct 
was supreme in the circles which were the nur- 
series of the modern spirit. The poets who werc 
curious about politics, morals, criticism, events, 
occasions, town and society topics, were smaller 
men than their Nestors knew—not of the make of 
the former age—citizensof the world, not chil- 
dren of Parnassus. They took the rhyming dis- 
tich, of which the hmitations were not narrower 
than those of their own minds; their subjects 
were to be talked of rather than sung, and pro- 
fessional poetry seized the mould in which verse 
comes nearest to prose. Poetry, the divine art, 
suffered: the Muse—dea incedif—would not put 
her feet into the Chinese slippers. But thoughat 
the end even the verse which was the bead- 


string of intellectual brilliants, came to naught, 
the reform of the barbarous common literature 
was complete: restraint, temperance, conformi- 
ty were wrought into our bookcraft, and they 
bad come to stay. How much of this change 
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was merely a part of the evolution of modern 
taste, an} would have taken place at all events, 
and how much of it in the way of history, 
directly due to the exile and French 
the court of Charles Il., we cannot delay to in- 
quire. The necessity for reform was E: 
and perhaps its working out was more an insular 
matter than has been thought; 
view the vast weight of French 


was, 


affinities of 
wrlish, 


though in ir 
influence is not 
to be gainsaid because of any evidence in this 
volume. 

upied 
with Mr. Gosse’s last assertion in regard to the 
influence of classicism on later times. He savs, 
in words already quoted, that “it supphed that 
basis of style, in prose and verse, upon which all 


The remainder of our space should be oe 


more recent literature bas been elevated” > and 
he goes on to drive the nail home by adding 
“and if we have chosen to cover it upand for 
get it, and to return in our poetical architecture 
to selected models from earlier schools, it is not 
the less due to the labors of Waller, Dryden, 
Pope that we have sohd groundwork on which 
to support these brilhant 
nation.” 
movement underlies the romant 
is not vet at 
planation, 


and 


fabrics of the tmag 
This seems to mean that the clasacal 
period which 
anend. The statement needs ex 
History is consecutive, we know 
but Mr. Gosse can hardly be suspected of wis! 
the 


ages by his high-keved sentence = It 


ing to convey only consecutiveness of the 
Is cConcely 

able that some reference may be intended to the 
existence of a cultivated publi in the au 
dience ; but this is bardly likely Tr! 


as we understand it, is that the: 


tast« 
¢ assertion, 
manticists are 
indebted to the classical writers for some undk 
ha belief ther 


terl 


fined training in style. For su 
The romantic pemod is as ut 
cut off from the classical as was that from the 
Shakspenan. In no intelligible sense was Bu 
indebted to Waller, Dryden, and Pope, any more 


is no ground, 


than was Rossetti Ail more recent litera 
ture’ isa comprehensive phrase. Similarly with 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley. Keats, Tennv- 


son, Browning, and Swinburne—the earlier of 
these came nearest failure whenever they aj 
proached the paragons referred to, as did Byron 


also, and succeeded when they forgot all excep 


the hft of their own Ivric song. In other werds, 
while English classicism was a reform in the 
bookcraft, whether prose or verse, it never af 
fected the literature of genius, of passion and 
imagination, then nor now, In its own days 
the muse was with Donne and Herbert and 
Vaughan, and watched with Milton till song 
was silent: and when the new age came, it was 
not the resurrection of dry bones—at least not 
bones so dry as Waller's. In prose, toc : was Bi 

lingbroke the ** basis of style” of Carlyle? But 
there is no need to pursue these queries. The 


scholarship and faculty of research shown 1n these 
and warmest 
which the 
a feeble mastery 
and sweep of great 


lectures merit the highest praise 
but 
whole is involved, indicate only 
of the nature and influence 


welcome, the general views, in 


agencies. 

Mr. Gosse might well called his book 
‘The Life and Literary Influence of Edmund 
Waller. That is its real subject. The biogra 
phy of this forturately born poct is tullv told, 
and some of the details of his plot against Par 


have 


a are given from unpublished researches 
by Professor Gardiner, Certain it 1s that his 
poetry, once in undisputed *‘ immortal” vogue, 
will never be revived for his own sake. In a 
certain shamelessness he will retain preéminence 
among English poets, unless the oblivion of his 
works should prove the safety of his character. 
It is in this part of the field that Mr. Gosse ex- 
cels—in the portraiturs of decayed literary fash- 
ions, in sesthetic understanding of a lost taste. 
His muse, as shown in the opening dedication to 
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Mr. Howells, is of a modest kind ; his attempts 
in the higher region of ‘‘the source and pheno 
mena” of things are too apt to experience the 
uncertainties of Icarian flights. 


Tuscan Cities. By William D. Howells. With 
illustrations from drawings and etchings by 
Joseph Pennell and others. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co. 1886. 

WE have already commented upon these sketches 
as they have appeared from time to time in the 
magazine whose pages they have made delight 
ful; and it has been a pleasure to read them once 
more, and to note the skilful blending of beauty 
and humor, of romance and history and contem- 
porary progress, of the mediaval and the modern 
genre, all of which give such propriety to their 
designation as an Italian ‘‘ mcsaic,” whether in 
Florentine stones or Siennese candy. Mr. How- 
ells is the prince of magazine travellers in Italy. 
The collection of these papers in a book, how- 
ever, compels us to take notice of their combined 
effect ; and in this there is a weakness which is 
indicated above by our restriction of his royal 
right to the magazine provinces. The fault be- 
longs to his method, and is confessed by the sub- 
titles, which prepare the reader for an incongru- 
ous mixture of scene and incident. It is true 
that thus a sense of the incongruity of Italy is 
very perfectly given, and the impression which 
is left on the mind is no more confused than it 
would actually be in the case of a tourist in his 
first perplexities. The author does accurately 
represent the state of mind of an intelligent 
American under the circumstances, with all his 
hesitations, his sense of lurking humbug (not to 
be overcome by hisown self-distrust), his acknow- 
ledgment of practical discomforts and ever-pre- 
sent comedy, his shy sentiment suffering from 
frequent betrayal, his temptations to be insin- 
cere, and all such qualities. Now, our obvious 
criticism is that in this book this state of mind 
is the final one. 

There is, perhaps, too much readiness in the 
suggestion which one cannot help entertaining, 
that this is a cropping out of the vice inherent in 
the modern realist’s theory of work, or bent of 
mind, as the case may be. The genius of dis- 
crimination is not among the presiding literary 
deities of the school. Here, in the study of a 
group of Italian cities, there are many values in- 
volved, and they are treated as if equal. The 
better Italian travellers, those whose pages are 
most instructive, have reduced their impressions 
to some sort of order, and have made the reader 
feel a difference in the worth of the various ele- 
ments. Mr. Howells pours out his wealth, jew- 
els and pebbles and glass and pinchbeck, all to- 
gether. This ignoring of any principle of selec- 
tion, this democratic assumption that one fact is 
as good as another, this universal suffrage which 
gives one vote and only one to each impression, 
is a denial of real inequalities as patent as any 
ip politics, and much ha der to defend as a work- 
ing theory of literature. But we gotoofar. In 
the present case there does seem to be a choice 
exercised in the subjects, and the criterion plain- 
ly is what an editor wou!d call freshness, Certain 
things are left out, or incidentally mentioned, 
which are leading features, central facts, in the 
ensemble of Tuscan towns, because th@y have 
been over-written, just as the illustrations are no- 
ticeable rather for the scenes they avoid than for 
those they give. This may have been astringent 
necessity of trade, but the result of it isthata 
character of incompleteness is given to a volume 
which seems to be at first sight a monograph, 

These two reservations one is forced to make, 
on final consideration: one is dissatisfied with 
the lack of discrimination and with a too exclu- 
sive novelty. We *ould have soared some of the 





green paint for alittle more of Giotto’s Tower’ 
and the dingiest and most bewritten of Cima- 
bue’s Madonnas would have been quite as wel- 
come to us as the bride blowing her nose on her 
new-made husbana’s handkerchief. This discon- 
tent, however, is not very deeply seated, and 
when the author leaves his note-books and 
breathes the air of the [taly that is dear to him, 
we are at once transported by bis imagina- 
tion. There are many Italys; each traveller 
makes one for himself, and that of Mr. Howells 
is a very charming one, full of passive enjoy- 
ments of nature and human nature as they are, 
and faintly touched with the sentiment of tbe 
past. Notwithstanding his strong historical ia- 
terest, one feels that his horizons are contempo- 
rary. His Italy is not the scholar’s or the poet’s, 
but the modern tourist’s of however high degree; 
and the tourist has possession of such a multitude 
of delights there that he cannot fail to please, if 
he has anything of the raconteur in him. Mr. 
Howells makes the most of these, and his own 
tolerant amiability under his trials helps to pass 
off the unpleasant inconveniences of which he 
keeps the reader mindful. The artists have not 
succeeded so wel]. Their work is uneven, inac- 
curate in effects, not wisely chosen in subject. 
It is always hard to give ltalian life and scenes 
in black and white, but when the sketchesare so 
ragged, broken, and Jean as these, the illustra- 
tions become a travesty. 





The Tale of Gamelyn. From the Harleian MS. 
No. 7554, collated with six other MSS. Edited 
with Notes and a Glossarial Index by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 


In the small compass of sixty-four pages Pro- 
fessor Skeat has given us a very handy edition 
of the ‘Tale of Gamelyn,’ which deserved this 
separate reproduction both from a linguistic and 
a literary point of view. While it is no longer 
regarded as written by Chaucer, having been in 
fact written about the time of Chaucer’s birth 
(1540), 1t was, doubtless, found by some copyist 
among his papers, and, if he had lived to com- 
plete the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ we should, in all 
probability, have had it worked over and put 
into the mouth of the Yeoman, to whom Urry 
(1721) would assign it, as does Mr. Skeat also in 
his Introduction to the ‘ Prioresse’s Tale.’ The 
misnomer under which it usually nppears, ‘ The 
Cokes Tale of Gamelyn,’4s due to its position in 
the MSS., immediately after the imperfect 
Cook’s Tale’; but Mr. Skeat says (p. xiv, uote) 
that this title in the best MS., Harleian 7334, 
from which he prints, ‘‘ is merely scribbled, as a 
headline to the pages, in a much iater hand than 
trat of the original scribe.” From three of the 
best MSS. of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ and one 
other, it is omitted altogether, though it is found 
in at least ten MSS. The metre alune is suffi- 
cient to warrant its denial to Chaucer, but the 
language also has a more archaic cast than his, 
and justifies the earlier date. 

Mr. Skeat has provided an excellent Introduc- 
tion, with notice of the grammar and metre, 
notes, and a glossary. The Tale belongs to the 
Robin Hood series, shows close connection with 
‘A Poem on the Times of Edward IL ,’ assigned to 
about 1320, and was written probably not long 
after the poem. Its language resembles the 
later writings of Robert of Brunne, and it is a 
good representative of the East Midland dialect 
of that period. It has few Scandinavian words 
—not more than twenty, half of which occur in 
Chaucer ; and not very many Norman-French 
words—about a hundred and sixty in the 902 
lines of the Tale. It is valuable in literature 
from having supplied the prototype of Lodge’s 
novel, ‘ Eupbues’ Golden Legacy,’ on which Shak- 





spere based his ‘‘ As You Like It.” Mr. Skeat 
gives a short sketch of the story as it appears in 
the novel, the latter part of which is unlike the 
‘Tale of Gamelyn.’ All other necessary help in 
understanding the poem is supplied, and it is 
needless to add that no knowledge of older Eng- 
lish is required to appreciate it thoroughly. T.e 
language is no more difficult than that of Chau- 
cer, but it is surprising how many are deterred 
from reading even his works merely by the ap- 
pearance of the antique spelling. The book is 
well edited and will further the study of Middle 
English. 





Faris in Old and Fresent Times. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


TuIs interesting book is made up of papers con- 
tributed to the Portfolio by its eoitor. Paris is 
so rich in historical association, so full of im- 
portant buildings, so carefully planned and ar- 
ranged, so brilliantly decorated, and so perfectly 
cared for and kept up—in short, is so clearly the 
nearest approach yet made to the ideal city— 
that one is never weary of reading about it. Mr. 
Hamerton knows his Paris well, her kistory and 
her aspect, without being so narrow in his ex- 
elusive devotion as the pure Paris-lover gets to 
be, and he is a very observant and sagacious 
judge of architectural effects, even if a little too 
catholic. The book is in nearly all respects just 
what that fortunate person needs who means to 
reside in Paris a while, with leisure to study it; 
it can hardly fail to give him generally sound 
notions of what the famous city has that is most 
admirable in its external aspects. 

And yet we have one exception to take: the 
author is, as we have said, too catholic. Iiis 
words of praise for the glittering splendor of the 
new Paris streets are too nearly of equal value 
with those be gives to really noble architecture. 
It is to be feared that he really admires far more 
than they deserve the facades on the Avenue de 
YOpéra, which seems to be his favorite street. 
He has missed a chance to appraise properly that 
curious lack of power over details, that disposi- 
tion to content themselves with few and poor 
ideas, if only the exe ution of them is perfect, 
which marks the Paris-bred architect—the most 
skilful planner and the best builder of modern 
times, but a terribly commonplace designer. 
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autt LEISURE HOUR SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

The Text of Dyce, with an arrangement of his 
Glossary, also with a Life of the Poet and 
an account of each play by A. R. Macfar- 
lane. In seven volumes. 16mo. §1 per 
vol. 


FALCKE'’S GREECE AND 
ROME. 


A new and cheaper edition, with over 400 illus- 
trations. 4to, $10. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y 
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Shakespeare Library. 
Collected by the Eminent Shakespearean, 
JOSEPH CROSBY, Esq., 


of Zanesville, Ohio, is now offered forsale en bloc. It 
contains upwards of 500 titles, embracing more than 
1,500 volumes, about equally divided between text and 
ana. Almost all the principal editions from Rowe's 
(1709) to the Riverside (1883) are present, and most of the 
standard Shakespearean criticism and illustrative litera- 
ture in the English language. Mr Crosby’s studies lay 
principally in the field of textual criticism. and many of 
nis books are enriched by numerous marginal notes and 
emendations neatly written by him in pencil. These, of 
course, render the Library unique, and, it is believed, ma- 
terlally increase ita value. The present owners dislike 
to disperse this valuable collection without giving some 
gentleman or institution the opportunity to possess it en- 
tire. Inquiries should be addressed to 


JOHN J. INGALLS, Zanesville, Ohio. 


IMPRESA di VENDITE 
\ SA di Viti : 
IN ITALY. 
37 Corso VITTORIO EMANUELE MILAN. 

Sale of the splendid GALLERY MOLINARI de CRE 
MONE. PICTURES by the most distinguished masters of 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, Spanish, and Italian 
schools of the XIVth, XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth centu- 
ries. 

The sale at auction will take place in the roomsof the 
establishment, 37 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, Miian, on the 
80th of November, 1885, and following days. 








On Monday, Rac. 14, 1885, will be sold the collection 
AGUJARI de TRIESTE of COINS—Roman, Greek, and 
Italian of Middle Ages. 

Catalogues will be sent FREE on application to Mr. 
GENOLINI, Director, at the above address. 


At prices lower than ever before 
quoted. Send your address on a 
postal card, and we will mail 
you, FREE, a cop: of our 3d 
ANNUAL FALL CATALOWZE, 
embracing a choice collection of 


NEW & OLD 
old books from private libraries 


and standard new books, all 


offered at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from former 


prices. 
ESTES & LAURIAT. 


301 Washington St., Boston. 





r any family, whether large or small, but es- 
pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother’s Kegister,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes 
Address Publisher of the Nation. 


f ECORD OF POLITICS and Foliticians 

in the United States, 1865-1882: An analytical in- 
dex » the Nation for that period (with occasional paral 
lel references to McPherson's Political Handbooks and 
other sources). This index supptems nts the chiefly lite- 
rary index to the Nation published in 1880. Valuable to 
all libraries, students, and editors. Price, in paper, 
#1 00. (Purchasers will please remit with order; ac- 
counts cannot be cpened.) Address PUBLISHER of the 
Nation, Box 704, New York City. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
= Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub 

ects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 
Please mentio the Nation. 











German Simplified. 


An eminently practical new method fer learning the 
German language, especially adapted to self-tustruction. 
12 Numbers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale 
by all booksellers; sent post paid on receipt of price by 
Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nossau St., New York 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 
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fhe First Napoleon. 
A Sketch Political and Military. By John Codman 
Ropes, member of the Massachusetts Historical Soct 
ety. With Maps, 1 vol., crown Svo, $2.00 
Mr. Ropes ts widely known as one of the most compe 
tent and Jucid writers on military topics. In this book 
he describes the condition of the great European Powers 
in Napoleon's time, the circumstances to France which 
enabled him to vault so snddenly to the supremacy ; anid 
depicts with worderful vigor and clearness those cam 
paigna and battles which shook the thrones and changed 
the map of Europe, and which have an frresistible fasci 
nation for readers of bistory. 


‘ +7 ) n+ "Te . 
Italian Popular Tales. 
By T. F. Crane, Professor of the Romance Languages 
and Literatures in Cornell University. 1 vol, Svo, 
may 


A book of curious interest, like Grimm's German Tales 
containing over a hundred Fairy laies, Tales of Oriental 
origin, Legendary Tales, Nursery Tales, and Jesis, col 
lected from all parts of Italy. Equally engaging to young 
folks and their parents. 


Bird-Ways. 
ky Olive Thorne Miller, author of ‘Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur,’ ete. 1 vol., 16mo, €1.25 
A book describing the daily life and habits of the Robin, 
the Wood Thrush, the European Song Thrush, the Cat 
Bird, the Redwing Blackbird, the House Sparrow, and 
other birds. These essays are at once accurate and de 
lightfully fresh and interesting. 


Myrtilla Miner. 
With a fine Steel Portrait by Wilcox. 16mo, $1.00 


This is a story of the heroic age in the struggle between 
Freedom and Slavery in this country. Myrtilla Miner 
opened the first school for colores children in Washing 
ton, and, amid great opposition, persisted in her humane 
effort. ‘The story of her experience and achtevements in 
this enterprise is well told, and ought to find a large cir 
cle of interested readers. 


2 . . . 
> 1g . "10°" 
The Oldest School in America. 
An Oration by Phillips Brooks, D.D., and a Poem by 
Robert Grant, at the celebration of the Two Hundred 
and rifvieth Anniversary of the Foundation of the 
Boston Latin School. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.00 
The exceedingly interesting address of Dr. Phillips 
Brooks fitly commemorates the long and noble work of 
the Boston Latin School, which has trained a muititude 
of men distinguished in all honorable professions. 


Missy. 
Happy-Go-Lucky. 


Novels by the author of ‘ Rutledge.’ 
limo, $1.25 each. 


New Edition 





*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mai’, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
BOSTON. 
11 East 17th St.. New York. 


Have } Ou a Ci lection of Books? 


The Library Catalogue and Index ts intended for pri 
vate collections. it is arrange so that any book can be 
entered under author and tite of work. Highly aj 
proved by those who have used it. The Library Cat 
logue and Index fs handsomely bound and lettered tn one 
volume, quarto (63g x84 inches), made of the best paper, 
and will be mailed, post-paid, to any aadress on receipt 
of $2. 5u by the publishers, 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 146 Monroe St., Chicago, I) 





NO. SEVENTY-EIGHT. 
A Random Catalogue of CHEAP BOOKS In various de 
partments of literature, all perfect and in good condi 


tion. unless otherwise described, and all offered at ex 
ceptionally low prices to effect a clearance. Sent free by 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, N. Y. 


TASH & PIERCE, 8 NASSAU ST., 
4 New York, have now ready an interesting Cata 
logue of books, Inciuding Americana, Local History, 
Genealogy, and Miscrllaneovs, which will be sent to any 
address upon application. 
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ke YES Fitted with proper Glasses, Field, 
_ Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
a 4 Acoustic Cane for De ess, Ear Cornets, etc 


E ALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. 1840. 
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Mrs. Herndon's Lucome. 


A Novel. By HELENS CawreeitL, author of * The What t 
do Club.’ Gne volume, lOémo Cloth Price, #1 
Thisisa story witha purpose a purpose to dogo 

and it must take its place beside *‘ Ramor Mrs Jack 


son, Who Was reading tt during | 


pressed with it that she wrote to the aut 
ill to write, but l must thank vou for sour eloque pica lf 
the down-trodden, Your story is tremendousiy strong 


Nature's Teachings. 


Human Invention Anti ited by Nature Ry Rev 
Woop, M. A., author f Hiomes Withou!l hande 
‘Natural History,” e « With nearly il rations 
Svo Cloth. Price, 

‘A glarce at almost any pageof this work v « 

ita object Itis to show the hie oOnnecthen te twee 
Nature and buman inventions, a that there ts scarcely 

an invention of man that has not its prototype in Na 

and it is worthy of notice that tl t vaults has 

been obtafned from means apparentiy thet s 


Preface 


- s pur fre >s 
Alcott ( GiChAa) ik , 
1880. 


cant 


The 


Containing a selection for every day tn t year a] 
from the writings of the author of e Won y 
F. Aloutt Pratt ( Demij hn mounted on a cant 
lustrated with a porireidtof Mise A tranda view of 
her present residence tn Cor mi. Price, 8 

A MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOK 


/ iT. ; Se VI « Rl ( i HT 4 “ ] if ef i f. 





The complete Bible text beautifully engrossed and 
graved, cach page wit a decorative border, the wl 
illustrated by the most gifted artists with soot es he 
Holy Land, and imaginativ rterpretations of the read 
ing. Saysthe Art Ama it ts net inferior t uy 
American publ tion we know of sit r scopx 
ustructive historteal introduction by Rev. Kdwa } 
Hale adds greatly (to Its interest diva 
One royal querto volur prieted on satin finish pap r 

and bound in cloth, with elaborate cover design Price 


87 SO; mor antique or tree calf, €15 O 


Favorite Poems. 
By JEAN INGELOW, 


Containing three of this gifted author's most admired 


poclis The Song f Seven The High Tide on vie 
Coast of Lin shire,” and The Shepherd tady,’ 
with many of her shorter pieces, in one roval vo vol 


rds of 100 engravings bys 
the most celebrated artista, Printed « finish 
neloth gilt, bevellea with a 


tolph Church tnserted in the side 


ume. illustrated with upw 
n fine satin 
paper and bout boards 
bas-relief of St.l 


Price $5 00 


Sold by all 
lishers, ROBERTS BR‘ 


booksellers. Matled, postpald 
ITHERS, 1 


by the 


pub 


wton 


KERR PAVEMENT Company, 22 Pine St, 
New York, September 15. 1885. § 

MEETING OF THE STOUCKHOLD- 

4 era will be held at the ofice of this company 
on thursday, November 19, at 12 ™., for the purpose of 
voting on the reduction of the capital stock of the com 
ny to the sums of two hundred and five thousand dol 
an 





Jous H. GaPNEY, 
F. S. HEISER, . , 
Ricw. B. TUNSTALI Trustees. 


R. 8. Ririey, 


BROTHERS & CO. 


ee WN, 
59 WALL STREET, 


Iaeve COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
Yor use tn 


THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD 


ORATIO SEYMOUR, /R., LAND 

Agent of the Michigan Land & Iron Co, (limited) 
Marquette, Michigan Advice given as the purchase of 
mineral and timber lands in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books In Foreign Languages, 
Catalogues on application, Fore Periodicals, 
Caal ScBHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





Flying Leaves from East 
and West. 


A Journal of Travel in the Orient and through 
the United States and Canada. By Emily 
Pfeiffer. Crown 8vo, cloth, #2.25. 

*.* This book is not a mere repetition of the 
guide-book, but is a volume of vivid interest and 
real merit, by a keen-sigated, quick-witted woman. 


Madame de Maintenon: 
AN ETUDE. 
By J. COTTEP MORISON. 
Square 16mo, parchment, 50 cents. 


*,* A vivid sketch of the life and times of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. 


Introductory Studies in Greek 
Art. 


By J. E. HARRISON, 
Author ef * Myths of the Odyssey.’ 


With maps and illustrations. Thick crown 8vo. 
cloth, $3.00, 


How to Be Happy, though 


Marned. 

BEING A HANDBOOK TO MARRIAGE. 
By a Graduate in the University of Matrimony. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, $2 40. 

*,.* The book is dedicated “to those brave men 
and women who have ventured, or who intend to 
venture, into that state which is a blessing toa 
few, acurse to many, and a great uncertainty to 

all.” 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF WHIST: 
An Old-fashioned View of New-faugled Play. 
By the author of ‘ Whist or Bumblepuppy.’ 
16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


CIRCULATING CAPITAL: 
INQUIRY INTO THE FUNDAMENTAL 
LAWS OF MONEY. An Essay by an East 
India Merchant, author ot ‘The Homology 
of Economic Justice.’ Small crown 8yo, 
cloth, $2.40. 

*,* The volume contains a review of the silver 
question in the United States, proceeding on the 
last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
etc., ete, 


BEING AN 


Preparing for Immediate Publication : 


THE MOON: 


Considered as a Planet, a World, and 
a Satellite. 


By JAMES NASMYTH, C.E., and JAMES 
CARPENTER, F.R.A.S, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


With 26 illustrations of Lunar Objecis, Pheno- 
mena, and Scenery, produced from Drawings 
made with the aid of powerful Telescopes, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Medium 8yo, cloth, 
$7.50. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
to those interested. 


stock will be mailed, if desired, 





Bohn’s Libraries. 


A Series of Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


A Guide to the Study of Eng- 
lish Coins. 

From the Conquest to the Present Time. By H. W. 

Henfrey. New and revised edition by C. F. Keary. 


With a Historical Introduction by the editor. Nume- 
rous plates. 12mo, $2.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 


With the Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. 
New Edition, with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. 
A. Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Witb 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40. 





Goldsmith’s Works. 


A New Edition in 5 volumes, containing pieces hither- 
to uncollected, and a Life of the Author, with Notes 
from various sources, By J. W. M. Gibbs. Vol. IV. 
(just published). Biographies, Criticisms, Later Col- 
lected Essays. Vols. I., II., [L1. (previously published). 
Each vol. in 12mo; per vol, $1.40. 





Coleridge's Miscellanies, 
Zsthetic and Literary: to which is added The Theory 
of Life. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Collected and 
arranged by T. Ashe. 12mo, $1.40. 





| COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. Con- 


fessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 


and the Common Prayer Book, New Edition. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English 4 including Mr. 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE'S FARO S4AEE and OMNIANA. 
dited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.4 


WALTON’S LIVES -OF DONNE, HOOKER, 
etc. New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. Wi 
numerous illustrations. 32. 





GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Uriginal. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
32 ro Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 





VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAtNTERS. (In 
6 vols) Vol. Vi., jus’ t panes. being a Commentary, 
containin, Notes and Emendations from the I[talian 
Edition of Milaaesi and other sources. By J. P. Rich- 
ter, Pb.D., autuor of ‘The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &c. $1.40. 





PLUTARCH'’S LIVES. Newly Transiated with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.4., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60. 


——— 


GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 

= Paw ~ of Banking. Revised to the Year 188] 

8. Michie, Deput = r of the Royal Bank 

a Scotland, London. ortrait of Gilbart. 2 
vo 


—_—— 


SPINOZA’'S CHTEF WORKS. Translated with 
introduction, by R. Elwes. 2 vols. ol L 
Tractatus Theoldyico-Politicus, Political ‘Lreatise. it. 
a of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 
ters. .00, 


Catalogues of our regular 
NEW CATALOGUE OF CHOICE, 


RARE, AND SECUND-HAND BOOKS, READY. New Musical Catalogue ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 









Charles Scribner's So 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Children’s Stories in Ameri- 


can History. 


By Henrietta Christian Wright. 
J. Steeple Davis. 1 vol. 


Illustrated by 
, 12mo, $1.50. 


A book which is likely to gaina great popularity 
for the peculiar charm of its author’s way of story- 
telling. The spirit and romance with which the 
stories, from those of Columbus and Balboa and 
Ponce de Leon and De Soto down to those of the 
old French War and the Revolution, are presented 
to the fancy of a child, remind one of Hawthoroe’s 
treatment of the old myths in the *‘ Wonder-book * 
and ‘Tanglewood Tales.’ There are aamirable, 
soirited, and, above all, unhackneyed illustrations 
of the stones drawn by Mr. J. Steeple Davis. 


Lyrics and Other Poems. 


By Richard Watson Gilder. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.75. 


The volume is divided into five parts: I. Lyrics 
and Hymns: II. Ballads; LI. Sonnets; IV. Odes 
and Meditative Poems: V. The New Day. Like the 
others, it will be handsomely bound and decorated 
with head and tail pieces, und vignettes between 
the parts. 





Stories by American Au- 


thors. 
“Cabinet Editiun.” 10 vols., beautifully bound’ 
gilt top. Ina box, $7.50. 


This fine edition has been made necessary by 
the repeatedly expressed demand for this standard 
collection of American short stores in a form 
ae for preservation on the library shelf or for 
gifts. 


“Never has an equal number of first-rate short stories 
appeared in the same compass.”—N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce. 


* The series is a capital one, well edited, and evidently 
meeting a well-defined desire on the part of the reacing 
public.”—Bos.on Courier. 

“We co not abate our enthusiasm f@ these stories. 
py can be relied upon to be the very best.’’—Hartford 

st. 


“This well-chosen series of the best short stories Ameri. 
can literature affords.”’— Boston Adverttzer. 





The Illustrated Library of 
Wonders. 


A new and revised issue ot twenty-four volumes, 
containing over a thousand beautiful illustra- 
tions. Each volume 12mo, complete in itself. 
Sold separately at $1.00 per volume. 


NEW VOLUMES: 

BODILY STRENGTH AND SKILL. 
WONDERS OF OPTICS. 
WONDERS OF GLASS-MAKING. 


POPULAR DOLLAR NOVELS. 


THE LAST MEETING.. By Brander Mat- 
thews. 


ROSES OF SHADOW. By T. R. Sullivan. 


COLOR STUDIES. By T. A. Janvier (Ivo- 
ry Black). 


A WHEEL OF FIRE. By Arlo Bates. 
WITHIN THE CAPES. By Howard Pyle. 


ACROSS THE CHASM. A Story of North 
and South, 


ae 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 


' post-paid, on recetpt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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